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Ifaaci Newtoni Opera que extant omnia, Commentariis illuftrabat 
Samuel Horfley, LL.D. R.S.$, Se. 4to. 5. 58. Subjcripa 
tion for the whole Set. Nichols, Conant, Ses 


"\NHE. works of Newton, have been confidered, for near a 
century paft, as the foundation of all genuine philofo- 
phical theory. They have not, however, as yet been colle&ted 
into one general publication, Indeed, many commentaries 
have been written by very learned men on particular treatifes, - 
* but few of them worthy of the great author, Some have 
contented themfelves with giving a grofs and popular concep- 
tion, of fuch parts only as were obvious to the fenfes, and 
adapted to common underftandings; whilft others, going a 
ftep farther, have given a compilation of fuch of the elemen- 
tary parts of mathematics as might exhibit to ftudents, not ini- 
tiated in them, a crude view of the fubjects commented upon. 

Experience has fhewn us the infufficiency of fuch-hafty and 
imperfect methods of acquiring elementary knowlege; me- 
thods which have not only been found inadequate’ to their pro- 
pofed end, but have been effentially detrimental to the progrefs 
of fcience itfelf. : 

In the firft place, by endeavouring to deliver phyfical doc. 
trines independent of mathematical principles, they have given 
rife to innumerable and important errors; and, if the next 
place, by reducing the fludy of mathematics to a kind of mee 





* The commentary on the Principia, written by two French re- 


gular prieits, M. le Seur and M. Jacquier, has great reputation, 
and is efteemed a capital work, 
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chanical praGtice, they have occafioned a very general negle& 
of. that elegance,. perfpicuity, and comprehenfion, which dif- 
tinguifhed the ancients, and which was fo remarkable in the 
works of Newton. | 

The defign of the prefent commentary is very different from 
any that has hitherto appeared on the works of Newton. The 
learned commentator has taken particular care to advertife 
his readers that it is intended only for fuch as are fufficiently 
converfant in thefe ftudies to read the works of any mathe- 
matical writer, without other embarraffment than that which 
the novelty of his inventions, or the abftraét nature of his fub- 
je&t, may occafion. It may, therefore, be confidered as a 
kind of Philosophical Commentary; fuch, indeed, as feemed beft 
adapted to accompany a complete edition of the author’s works, 
and to give to readers thoroughly converfant in geometrical 
fubjects, that occafional illuftration which the unfinifhed ftate 
of fome of his writings, the brevity with which he treats fome 
fubje€is, and the novelty as well as abftrufenefs of fome of 
his doétrines, feemed to demand. 

That fuch a commentary, if properly executed, and avoid- 
ing, at the fame time, trite and common inveftigations, cannot 
be very diffufe, muft be evident to geometrical readers; and 
it muft be the lefs difficult, as thofe of the great author’s in- 
ventions, which occafioned the greateft difficulties at their firit 
- introdu&tion, have long fince been fo thoroughly difcuffed, and 
are become fo generally known, that it would be, perhaps, 
neither for the honour of the author or the editor, to be too 
copious in the explanation of them. 

The firft volume only of Dr. Horfley’s expected edition is 
now before the public; which, though it varies confiderably in 
its diftribution and appendices from the original form of his pro- 
pofals, will, perhaps, on that account, be found to be more judi- 
cioufly arranged, and more acceptable to the public. The chief 
alterations are thefe; firft, he has omitted fome of thofe additional 
traéts already publifhed by Robins, Pemberton, and others, and 
which are well known; and he has fupplied that omiffion by 
two new treatifes of his own. To this he feems to have been 
jaduced by the redundancy of his materials, and the neceffity 
of giving fome fuch fupplement as the treatifes above men- 
tioned to the analytical work$ of the author. ‘The other con- 
fiderable alteration he has made in his plan, is the referring to 
a future volume the tract De Sjffemat: Mundi, and fuch other 
of the leffer pieces of Newton, whether in the Pdhilofephical 
Tranjaétions, or elfewhere, as being of a phyfical or mixed na- 
ture, would have been improperly placed in the prefent vo- 
lume, among traéts of pure mathematics ; an alteration {0 jue 
dicious that it fpeaks for itfelf. « 
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The prefent volume, therefore, which is intended to con- 
tain the whole of the works of Newton in pure mathematics, 
is diftributed in the following order, 

‘3, Arithmetica Univerfalis. 

¢ 2, De Rationibus primis ultimifque. 

© 3. DeAnalyfi per quationes numero Terminorum Infinitas, 

‘4. Excerpta ex Epiftolis ad Series et Fluxiones pertinentia. 

5, De Quadratura Curvarum. 

‘6. Artis Analytica Specimina, vel Geometria Analytica, 

© 7, Methodus Differentialis. 

© 8, Enumeratio Linearum tertii Ordinis. 

- ‘To which are added, as an Appendix, by the editor, two 
Tracts : - 

‘4. Logiftica Infinitorum. 

¢2, Geometria Fluxionum.’ 

It is to be lamented, that the firft and moft confiderable of 
thefe treatifes, the Arithmetica Univerfalis, was left by its great 
author in a ftate fo unfinifhed and imperfe&t. It is well known 
to mathematicians, that this work is little more than the fub- 
ftance of leétures delivered.by the author, when profeffor at 
Cambridge, and probably never fubjeéted to his laft revifal. 
It is not in itfelf deficient in perfpicuity, but feems to be im- 
methodical in its arrangement, and to require a very copious 
fupplement, to render it a complete introduétion to analytical 
mathematics ; as it is rather a collection of detached pieces, 
than a regular continued treatife. The editor feems to have 
been very fenfible both of the neceflity of a fupplement to this 
important work, and of the difficulty of giving it by way of 
comment to this edition ; and from the abftra& (inferted in his 
preface) of a fupplement to this work, which he has aétually 
prepared, it appears, that it muft equal, if not exceed it in 
bulk. The neceffity, therefore, that he was under of refer- 
ring this fupplement to future. confideration, obliged him to 
confine himfelf at prefent to a brief commentary; in which 
he has at leaft fulfjiled the proper duty of an editor, by illuftrat- 
ing what his author 4as done; though he has abundantly fhewn 
in the above mentioned abftraét, how capable he is to fupply 
what he has zor done, 

But as this is not, in an edition of the works, fo much his. 
immediate tafk, he has contented himfelf. with fuch occafional. 
elucidations and remarks as may render this treatife more in« 
terefting tothe fcholar and the geometrician. 

The algebraical works of Vieta, one of the moft elegant 
mathematical writers fince the ancients, are fo little known, 
that the reader will be pleafed to fee fo much of his inventions 
as are occafionally interfperfed in the notes to this ‘treatife: in 

G2 fact, 
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faét, he was one of the earlieft i improvers of modern analyfis, 
and has a juft claim to many difcoveries which have negli- 
gently been attributed to fucceeding writers, Among thefe 
are ali the rules for the transforming of equations, dy changing 
their figns, by augmenting or dimin: fing their roots hy a given quan- 
tity, by multiplying or dividing them by a given number, &c. the 
theory and fundamental precepts of which are to be found ip 
Vieta’s two treatifes De Recogmitione &F de Emendione Aiquationum; 
but are more fully treated in Defcartes’s Geometry. 

It is to Vieta alfo that we owe, as the learned commentator 
has fhewn, the grounds of that difcovery of the genefis of 
equations, fo important for afcettaining their limits, viz, that 
the higher equations are generated by the multiplication of the more 
fimple ones; and that the coefficients of the fecond term are equal to the 
Jum of the roots with the figus changed, of the third term to the ag- 
gregate of the reGangles between every two roots, of the fourib te 
the aggregate of the folids between every three roots, &c. 

But Vieta, though he had_ eftablifhed this of equations, 
whofe roots,are all poffible and pofitive, did not feem aware of 
its being a general property of all equations whatfoever. The 
firft who had obferved and affirmed this, was Albertus Girard, 
an author often mentioned, but.whofe writings are fo rare as 
fcarcely to be known ; the commentator has quoted the whole 
paflage from Albertus on this fubject, which is extremely cu- 
Fiovs, and he fhews, at the fame time, that it was very un- 
juftly afcribed to Harriott by Wallis and others, fince Harriot 
plainly appears not to have been aware of it in its general ap- 
plication. 

Of the works of Albertus Girard, the editor has made great 
ufe ; throwing many hints on the early hiftory and. gradual 
progrefs of algebra; among which he has. been particular i in 
alcribing to Albert Girard the defignation of furd qpantitcs 


by ~~ with fractional exponents, as ab by a8", VY a’ b 


by a aa , &c.. an-invention of great utility, and now. generally, 

adopted. But what is particularly curious, is, that he has 

fhewn how, from thefe inventions of Girard, another new kind 

of notation took its rife, viz. im which expreffions are defig- 
“; 





/5? . . 
nated by furd indices, as ab > or aby oan 3 Thefe 


the editor calls irrational irrationals, as being a new fpecies of 
quantity, irrational in a double fenfe. Of the ufe of thefe 
expreffions, which were invented by Newton, and afterwards 
applied by Leibnitz to the Cakulus Exponentialis, vid. Com, 
Bpift. p. 189. 

Per- 
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Perhaps it were to be:wifhed, that the Doétor had ilfuftrat- 
ed his comment with demonftrations of fome of the rules and 
methods in the Arithmetica Univerfalis, which the author has 
delivered aphoriftically and without demonftration. But to 
have done this wherever demonftration was wanting, would 
have réquired the greateft part of that fupplemental treatife 
of which he has given us an abftra&; and befides, it has been 
already done by feveral able writers, fufficient for any purpofes 
of neceffary ufe. It will not be found that the prefent com- 
mentary is defeétive in illuftration, where it was confiftent with 
brevity ; and it will, perhaps, upon the whole be found the 
moft adequate to an undertaking in which the whole works 
of Newton are to be comprifed, of any that could have been 
given. 

To the remaining traéts in this volume the editor has pre- 
fixed a very ufeful monition, concerning the order in which they 
ought to be read; fo as to form, together with the fuppie- 
mental pieces of the editor, a complete introduction to that 
{pecies of mathematics called by foreigners, the fublime geo- 
metry. 

The firft is an extra& of eleven lemmate, from the firft 
book of the Principia, of the doétrine of Prime and Ultimate 
Ratios. This being no where treated by the author, but in 
his great phyfical work, the demonftrations of . which are 
founded on it, the editor has judicioufly extraéted it in this 
place, to render more perfect the elementary arrangement of 
the works of Newton; and has added a comment, in which 
he has explained the genuine principles of this method with 
great perfpicuity and geometrical precifion. In this he has 
fhewn what is to be underftood by the ultimate eguality of mag- 
nitudesy and the ulsimate identity of ratios, fo accurately as to 
leave no room for mifconception ; and has thereby. fufficiently 
obviated, though without a particular difcuffion, the objec- 
tions that have been made to this method for its {uppofed defi- 
ciency in geometrical ftri€tnefs ; objections which could never 
have arifen if its principles had been rightly underftood. To 
the 4th lemma, he has fubjoined fome ingenious corollaries, 
concerning the ultimate proportions of fuch curves as havea 
common axis; and has fhewn very elegantly the general ape 
plication of this method to the menfuration of curvilinear 
{paces, 

To the fecond of the mifcellaneous tra&s, or, the Analyfs 
per Equationes numero Terminorum Infinitas, the principal illuitra- 
"tion which the editor has given, is a moft elegant and ftri@ly 
geometrical demonftration of rule 1, taken from Fermat, and 
applied by him to the quadrature of the hyperbola and para- 
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bola by way of example; from which he deduces a general 
canon for applying it univerfally. Fermat’s demonftration is 
founded on a fhort theorem, which he affumes as a poftulate, 
the demonftration of which is fupplied by the editor. He has 
alfo fhewn, what (being mentioned only in a parenthefis by 
Newton) feemed to require fome illuftration, how the quadra- 





2 

ture of the curve whofe ordinate. is dba dan 

V1 —bx? 

rectify the ellipfis, as a fpecimen of the facility with which the 

geometrical conftru€tions of problems are fometimes deducible 

from the Newtonian calculus. But he feems to have referved 

his difcuffions on thefe fubjeéts in this place, to refume them 

with more copioufnefs and propriety in thofe which immediately 
follow, on the doétrines of feries and fluxions. 

Thefe contain only fuch a part of the Commercium Epifto- 
licum, as tend to illuftrate the invention, or the leading ufes 
of the Newtonian methods; which feems to have been the 
editor’s rule in his arrangement of the prefent volume. 

As upon thefe the editor appears to have beftowed an extra- 
ordinary attention, it will be proper to obferve a little more par- 
ticularly what they contain, and how far they have been il- 
luftrated in the commentary. The firft is from Newton’s 
firft letter to Oldenburgh, extraéted as far as it treats of the 
binomial theorem, and the operations to be performed by it. As 
a comment to this extraé& is given a demonftration of this 
famous theorem from Raphfon’s Hiftory of Fluxions. 

The fecond extrac is from the fecond letter to Oldenburg, 
and is the whole of the fecond fragment publifhed by Jones. 
This treats of the invention of feries by means of the paralel- 
logram, and of the inverfion of feries. 

The third is from the epiftle to Wallis on the Extraction of 
tke Roots of fluxionary Equations. In the notes to the fecond 
extract is added, the theorem of De Moivre for extra&ing the 
root of an infinite equation, or, as it may be called, for re- 
ducing two feries into one: for the demonftration of this theo- 
rem, we are referred to Mac Laurin’s Algebra, Part II. c. 10, 
as we are alfo for the demonftration of Newton’s two theorems 
for the reverfion of feries, and of the rules given in this third 
extract, 

The fourth extra& is the remainder of the fragment of the 
fourth letter to Oldenburg, publifhed by Jones; being the ap- 
plication of the doétrine of feries tothe folution of problems. 
In the notes to this extraé, the editor has difplayed his geome- 
trical fkill and invention very eminently, He firft explains 
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with great clearnefs the method of obtaining the trigonome- 
trical feries of Newton, which teaches to find the arc from the 
right or verfed fine, and vice vegfa: he next gives an expla- 
. nation of the Gregorian feries for finding the arc from the 
tangent, and wice verfa; and proceeds afterwards to a moft’ 
elegant geometrical demonftration of thofe admirable inven- 
tions of Gregory, the feries wherehy he exprefles the logarith- 
mic fecant.and tangent in powers of the arc, and wice verfa the 
length of the arc in terms of the logarithmic fecant and tan- 
gent, without any reference to the natural numbers.. Thefe 
feries are given in the Commerc. Epiftol. bat without demon- 
{trations ; nor do we remember ever to have feen any, except. 
a very inadequate explication, which the inventor himfelf has 
given us, and which fearcely can be called a demonftration, 
‘The next demonftration which the editor gives, is to fhew how 
Newton’s feries for multiplying or dividing an arc in a given 
proportion, by a change of the figns, ferves for multiplying or 
dividing the hyperbolic fectors as well as the arcs, and to ex- 
plain that affinity between the circle and the hyperbola, de- 
rived from the confideration of this feries, which Mr. Cotes 
has made the foundation of his celebrated Harmonia Men- 
Jurarum. 

The. analogies between the conic fedtions are fo remarkable, 
that it is not furprifing they have engaged the attention of many 
writers: it has happened, however, that moft of thofe who have. 
attended to them, have treated them rather algebraically than 
geometrically ; there are extant, however, fome very elegant 
propofitions in fome of the early geometrical writers on thefe 
analogies ; particularly in Vinzenzia Viviani’s treatife de Max- 
imis et Minimis, and who has alfo in his other work, de Locis So- 
lidis, confidered very extenfively the more ftriking analogies 
between the figures of thefe curves according to their geome- 
trical defcription, The algebraifts have, befides, fallen on cer- 
tain analogies between the eguations of the conic feétions, to 
explain which geometrically, required a ftill farther inveftiga- 
ticn of the properties of the curves; particularly that relation 
between the ellipfis and hyperbola, which they exprefs by call- 
ing the hyperbola an ellipfis with a,negative axis, This has 
not, that we know of, been explained before the very elegant 
demonftration which is here given of it by the editor; who 
has alfo fhewn that all formule which are general in the 
one of thefe curves, may for the moft part be accommodated 
to the other, and alfo to the parabola. Though the general 
principle of this demonftration is the fame with that of Vivi- 
ani, it is very probable, from the different form of it, and the 
different ufe it is applicd to, that thefe propofitions of the 
G 4 ir ge- 
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ingenious Florentine were unknown to the learned editor; nor 
if they had been known to him, is he to be deemed lefs ori- 
ginal in the application of them to explain fuch properties of 
the conics as had hitherto been exprefled by algebra alone. 
The demonftration which follows of Mr. Cotes’s moft elegant 
conftruction (in Harm. Menf, P. I. Scoli Gen.) of the probiem 
for finding the length of a parabolic arc, is mafterly and in- 
genious in a very high degree, and muft be acceptable to all 
lovers of geometrical writing. And the explanation which 
follows, how Newton attained to the feries for the fecond feg- 
ment of the fpheroid. is fo fubtle an inveftigation, that it does 
great credit to h's talents in another way. 

We have been diffufe in the examination of the comment 
on this extra€&, as it contains many inftances of the editor’s 
fkill and induftry; in which it will be obferved by com- 
petent judges, that he has deduced every feries from the 
nature of the particular curve to which it is applied; by 
which he has given the jufteft and cleareft illuftration that thefe 
fubje&s, generally reckoned abftrufe, could receive; and has 
reduced the theory of feries, as well as their application, to a 
degree of perfpicuity, of which many who have been well 
verfed in the mechanical habits of calculation, have had no idea, 

The editor concludes his obfervations on the doétrine of fe- 
ties by fhewing, from genuine principles, founded in ftri& rea-. 
foning, the truth of Newton’s method of deriving approximate 
conftruaions of problems from them; of which we have ex. 
amples in Huygens de Quad, Cire, and elfewhere. It is pre- 
fumed, that both the ftudent and the more advanced geome- 
‘trician, will find in the whole of the editor’s comment on this 
part of the author’s works, a complete fupplement and illuf- 
tration of what was wanting or ob{cure through the brevity of 
the great author; fo as to elucidate this important branch of 
mathematics in a manner worthy of the character of the au. 
thor, and anfwerable to the reputation which the learned edi- 
tor has long fince held among geometricians both at home and 
abroad, 

The book of Quadratures is alfo illuftrated confiderably by 
the labours of the editor. After giving, from the pofthumous 
work of Dr. Robert Simfon, a very elegant and fimple demon- 
ftration of the formula for the fluxion of x", he proceeds ta 
give a more ftri€t explication of Newton’s firft rule for finding 
an equation to exprefs the relation of fluxions from a given 
equation exprefling the relation of the fluents ; in this the edi- 
tor has fhewn the truth of Newton’s demonftration, at the 
fame time that he has deduced it in a more perfpicuous form, 
and cleared it from all expreffions borrowed from the ungeo- 
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metrical method of indivifibles, which Newton, in compliance; 
perhaps, with the bad tafte of the age, or ftudious of brevity, 
had fometimes condefcended to adopt, and particularly in the 
prefent inftance. The demonftration of the fourth prop, is fup- 
plied by the editor; and the rules annexed to the fifth prop. are 
alfo demonftrated. In the expreflion of the ordinate in the 
fifth rule, the editor has followed Raphfon’s emendation, who 
39° —9*x + 99x —gix'—6gx* 

a Kehe eae » which has alfo 
been followed by Mr, Stewart, of Aberdeen, in his commen- 
tary on the book of quadratures: it had been given very ers 
roneoufly both in the firft edition, and in Jones’s, which the 
editor has fhewn by obferving, that neither of thofe editions 
give an expreffion which agrees with the expreffion of the famé 
ordinate when reduced, as the rule direéts, to the denomina- 
- tor R? 


The 6th prop. is demonftrated by Mr, Stewart, and his de- 
monftration is here given. Under the firft cafe of prop. 7. the 
editor has cleared up a difficulty which has given occafion to 
much mifconception of the author’s meaning, and which feems 
to have arifen chiefly from the brevity of his expreffion: it is 
where he fpeaks of the defeé& of the terms 6, 6+an, 6+2an, 
&c. fee p. §4 of Jones’s edition. 

The fecond cafe, the editor has demonftrated from Mac- 
Jaurin ; but though he calls this Maclaurin’s demonftration (as 
the principle of its derivation is the fame), it is deduced here 
with fo much greater perfpicuity and accuracy than we find it 
in Maclaurin’s work, that the editor may claim a confiderable 
merit from the illuftration he has given of it: fee Maclaurin’s 
Fluxions, art. 790. To facilitate the praétical ufes of this 
propofition, the editor has added certain canonical equations 
to each cafe of it, which are very convenient ; and has fhewn 
how his demonftration of the fecond cafe leads immediately to 
the conftru&tion of thofe canons, in which it is preferable to 
the demonftration given by Newton himfelf, whence they are 
not to be derived but indireétly and with difficulty. Of the 
eighth prop. two demonftrations are given, and canons for 
praétice as in the former. Demonftrations are alfo given of 
all the corollaries to prop. g, part of which are fometimes 
taken from Stewart’s treatife, in which cafe the editor has al- 
ways acknowleged the author, as he appears to have done 
in general with fingular fidelity, wherever he has made ufe 
of the labours of other writers. To the eleventh prop. 
is added a Latin tranflation of Mr. Robins’s admirable demon- 
ftration. 





gives it thus 
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In the remaining tracts of this volume, we lofe fight of the 
ingenious editor, who has given but very few notes on the 
Geometria Analytica, and none at all on the remaining treatifes, 
It will recur, however, to every one, that his ample difcuffions 
on the fame fubjeéts in the Excerpta, &c. feem to have ren- 
dered more unneceflary. A few occafional remarks, however, 
we find ; and it is to be obferved, that this is the firft authen- 
tic publication of the author’s treatife on fluxions from his 
original Latin MSS. there having been before only two tranf- 
Jations, one in 4to. by profeffor Colfon, and the other in 8vo. 
by an anonymous author; both very erroneous in many 

aces. 

The Methodus Differentialis is now fo generally explained in 
aftronomical books, and is, indeed, fo obvious to thofe who 
will take the trouble of computing, that no illuftration of its 
principle feems neceflary; perhaps, when the learned editor 
treats of its application to aftronomy for interpolating obfer- 
vations, in the third book of the Principia, he may give a few 
illuftrations to facilitate the praétice. 

The Linea tertit Ordinis have already fo ample and excellent 
a comment by Stirling, as feems to have precluded any other. 
The editor has thought proper that they fhould ftand alone in 
this edition ; and, indeed to thofe who have well confidered the 
previous traéts and the notes of the editor, they will need lit- 
tle explication. 

It would be injurious to the editor to omit the mention of 
his fupplementary treatifes De Geometria Fluxionum and Logiflica 
Infinitorum 5 both of which do him great honour as a geome- 
trician and acomputift. The firft may be confidered as an 
explication of the lemma, in the fecond book of the Principia 
and its corollaries, fhewing in eight theorems and their corrol- 
laries, the demonftration of the firft principles of the fluxion- 
ary method. The demonftrations of this piece are ftriflly 
geometrical, being founded on the Newtonian method of prime 
and ultimate ratios, which is a pure geometrical method, 

The other treatife contains fome general formule, very new 
ceffary as an appendix to this volume, to expedite arithmeti- 
cal operations in infinite feries. Among others, De Moivre’s 
infinito-nominal theorem, as it is called, is there reduced into 
a form more practically commodious than either his own or Dr. 
Cheyne’s, 

Upon the whole, the editor of this great work has acquit 
ted himfelf in a manner highly deferving the efteem of the 
learned world ; having given ample proof of his genius and 
application, in illuftrating his author where neceflary, and, 
in refcinding unneceflary explications. In the correétnefs and. 
elegance 
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elegance of this volume he has given a fpecimen of an edition 
which the fame of Newton feemed to demand. Thofe who 
are judges of geometry, will perceive how ftriétly in all his 
demonftrations, except where mere computation was concerned, 
he has adhered to the purity of geometrical reafoning, from 
which moft of the modern writers have departed in difcuffing 
thefe fubjeds. | 





Travels through Spain, in the Years 1775 and 1776, in which fe- 
veral Monuments of Roman ard Moorifh Architefure are ile 
luftrated by accurate Drawings taken on the Spot. By Henry 
Swinburne, E/g. 4to. 1/. 1s. Boards, Elmily. [Concluded from 
p. 52-] 

DEratting from Carthagena, Mr. Swinburne and his company 


travelled two /omg days over a plain, the firft part of 
which is cultivated, but the laft two-thirds are faid to be as 


complete a defert as any in the fands of Africa. Not a bufh, 
tree, nor houfe, to be feen in all the vaft expanfe of level 
ground. ‘The want of water, we are told, is the caufe of this 
defolation ; for the foil feems very fit for tillage. A day’s 
journey hence, the travellers paffed the clay-hills which en- 
compafs the epifcopal fee of Guadia. Thefe are reprefented 
as the moft extraordinary in nature; they are very high, and 
wafhed into broken maffes, refembling fpires, towers, and 
mifhapen rocks. In them are dug whole villages, the windows 
of which appear like pigeon, or rather marten-holes. The 
paffage through is remarkably fingular, winding for half a 
mile between two huge rugged walls of earth, without the 
leaft mixture of rock or gravel. 

After this dreary journey, and pafling over fome heath and 
foreft land, the travellers were gratified with the view of the 
beautiful plain and city of Granada. This city ftands on two 
hills, at the foot of the Sierra Nevada, near the junétion of 
two {mall rivers, One of thefe, the Dauro, fometimes wathes 
down gold; and the other, the Xenil, virgin filver; but Mr. 
Swinburne could not procure any {pecimen of either, on ace 
count of the fevere prohibition iffued by government againft 
all who fearch after mines or minerals. The ancient palace of 
the Alhambra, and the Torre Virmeja, crowns the double 
fummit of the hill between the rivers ; the other hill north of 
the Dauro, is covered with the Albaycin of Alcagaba. This 


valuable province appears to have greatly declined fince the 
expulfion of the Moors from Spain. 


¢ Before the conqueft, fays our author, it was one of the moft 
compact, well-peopled, opulent kingdoms in the world. Its 
. agtie 
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agriculture was brought to. great perfection, its revenues and cir~ 
culation were immenfe; the public works carried on with great 
magnificence, and its population not to be credited by any per- 
fon that fees it in its prefent condition, Nothing but the nu- 
merous ruins {cattered over its hills can induce one to believe, 
that thofe bleak, barren waftes, which make up more than two- 
thirds of the province, were formerly covered with luxuriant 
plantations of fruit-trees, abundant harveits, or noble forefts. 
Each Moor had his allotment of as much ground as fufficed for 
his habitation, the maintenance of his family, and the proven 
der of his horfe, which every man was obliged to keep. Thefe 
fmail freeholds formed the general appearance of the country, 
before the inceffant inroads and ravages of the Chriftians had 
driven the Moors to cities, mountains of difficult accefs, or 
quite away to the coait of Barbary. The fingle city of Gra- 
nada contained eighty thoufand families, and frequently fent out 
armies of thirty thoufand foot, and ten thoufand horfe. An 
Arabian author fays, that the kings had a conftant ftock of an 
hundred thoufand horfes for their own ufe, and for mounting 
their cavalry in time of war, and more than once had muftered 
two hundred thoufand foldiers in aétual pay, for the purpofe of 
making war upon the Caftilians. 

‘ A great deal of filk was produced in the plain, and the hills 
behind the city afforded corn enough for its confumption. The 
rich mines of the mountains were opened, and, though not 
wrought with any thing like the fkill of modern miners, yielded 
fuch a quantity of gold and filver, that both metals were more 
common in Granada than any country in Europe.’ 


The fea-coaft of Granada, from Marbilla to Motril, af- 
forded formerly large quantities of fugar, which was an article 
of commerce to Madrid, till within thefe thirty years. What 
is now produced is confumed in the neighbourhood in fweet- 
meats. From heavy duties on this branch of trade, it is now 
reduted very low; there being only three mills, and thefe in 
a declining flate. At Motril, and at Toros, near Velez, we 
are told that fugar canes have been produced nine foot high, 
of a proportionable thicknefs. 

The moft celebrated obje& in the neighbourhood is the pa- 
lace of the Alhambra, the ancient refidence of the Maho- 
metan monarchs of Granada, It derives its name from the 
red materials of which it was originally built. The pleafant- 
nefs of the fituation, and the falubrity of the air, induced the 
emperor Charles V. to begin a magnificent edifice on the ruins 
of the offices of the ancient palace, with the intention, it is 
fuppofed, of rendering it his principal refidence, It ftands 
between the rivers, on a very high hill, that proje&ls into the 
plain, and overlooks all the city. Its appearance is that of an 
old town, exhibiting a long range of high walls furnifhed with 
battle- 
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battlements, interrupted at regular diftances by. large. lofty 
fquare towers. The whole is built with round irregular peb- 
bles, mixed with cement and gtavel, and, covered in fome 
parts with plaifter. This edifice is a perfeat {quare of two hun- 
dred Spanifh feet: it has two orders, of, pilafters, Doric and 
Ionic, upon a ruftic bafe. The height, from the topof the upper 
entablature, is fixty-two foot. Three of, the. fronts are free 
from the other buildings; but the fourth, which looks to the 
north, is joined to the ancient palace. of the Moorith, kings, 
This magnificent building was never finifhed ; but our author 
obferves, that, from, the plentiful fupplies of water, which, was, 
brought to refrefh it in; the hot months. of fummeér; from the 
free circulation. of air, by the judicious, difpofition of doors, 
and. windows; and from. the fhady gardens, of aromatic trees, 
every, thing concurred to. render the Alhambra the moft vo- 
luptuous of all; retirements. Such;is, the purity of the airy, 
Mr. Swinburne. informs.us, that fruit. and. butcher’s meat re- 
main in the Alhambra, an unufual length, of time without be- 
ing tainted. 

From Granada, Mr. Swinburne proceeds to Malaga, which; 
is rendered infufferably hot by iis fituation, for eight months; 
in.the year. The ftreets of this city are narrow, but fome 
fquares are of a,good,fize, The moft remarkable building is, 
the cathedral, which is, a. ftupendous pile. Two gentlemen, 
who had meafured. both churches, affured our, author, that, 
this. building, was.as large. as St, Paul’s at London ;. but he is 
not. convinced, of the exaétnefs of their.meafurement. The 
church of. Malaga, he admits, may. be as wide, but he cannot, 
think it is near fo long, as the other, This, edifice was. begum 
by Philip Il. while married to Mary, queen. of England; and; 
their united arms are ftill to be feen aver, the coor. 

We are informed there are about, fourteen foreign houfes, 
fettled in trade at Malaga. ‘They export, five thoufand butts, 
of wine a year, of which, the average price is. from ten.to thirty, 
pounds a.butt. ‘Tull. within the laft fifteen years, the quan-, 
tity exported was ten thoufand butts; but, as no difference is 
made in England, in the duties, between old and new, wine, 
the exporter became.carelefs in the quality of wine fent, and 
the demand for it fell one half. 

The grapes, of which the beft raifins, are made, (a canital 
branch of commerce here) are half: cut off. the ftem, and left 
four days to dry and candy inthe fun. The raifins dried upon 
the coaft of Valencia, we are.told, are of an inferior quality, 
being dipped in.a lye of. lees of wine and:athes. 

Between. Malaga and. Gibraltar are twelve fugar-millsy 
where they have wrought time out of,mind, The tradition 
is, 
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is, that the fugar-cane was firft brought into Spain by the 
Arabs. ) 

Our author obferves, that the Spanifh peafantry feems very 
poor, and frugal in their diet: bread fteeped in oil, and occa- 
fionally feafoned with vinegar, is the common food of the 
country-people from Barcelona to Malaga. 

Much has been faid of the number of banditti in Spain, and 
the danger of paffing from one province to another. In Cata- 
Jonia and Valencia, where a regular police is eftablifhed for 
apprehending thieves and preventing robberies, travellers go 
without arms. Farther fouth, Mr. Swinburne obferves, that 
no horfeman, muletteer, or afs-driver, is without his gun, or 
fabre, flung at the pummel of his faddle ; but whether this 
implies any real danger, or only an ancient cuftom, our au- 
thor does not determine. Whatever rifks a fingle paffenger 
may be fuppofed to run in a crofs-road, and unfrequented 
wafte, Mr. Swinburne was confident that a caravan like theirs 
sieeded be under no apprehenfions of attack. They, there- 
fore, walked unarmed along the roads, about the villages, and 
in the bye-paths, without the leaft fear, or, as our author ac- 
knowleges, any reafon to fear. 

In the province of Andalufia, Mr. Swinburne informs us, 
farm-houfes are fcattered over the country, as with us in Eng- 
land, The work of the harveft is performed by the Galliegos, 
that travel from Galicia to affift thofe provinces, where the 
inhabitants are too few or too lazy to execute the tafk them- 
felves. The exceflive badnefs of the highway obliged the tra- 
vellers to drive through the lands, which, in their year of fal- 
low, runs up into the thickeft and ftrongeft crops of French 
honeyfuckle Mr. Swinburne ever beheld. Were this province 
propetly peopled, he tells us, there would be no bounds to its 
produce; the foil being fo eminently rich, that through all 
the luxuriancy of vegetation the wheels of the carriages pene- — 
trated many inches into the loam. But to balance thefe ad- 
vantages, the crops of Andalufia are very precarious ; for if a 
fudden glare of fun-fhine fucceeds too rapidly to a morning 
fog, the whole country is blighted. 

Xeres, in this province, is a large town, with winding 
ftreets, and horrible channels of black ftagnating water, which, 
when the cruft upon it is broke, emits an almoft fuffocating 
ftench. The hills about the town, and the views towards Ca« 
diz, are pleafing. Mr. Swinburne obferves, that fome poets 
have placed the Elyfian fields in this neighbourhood, and pre- 
tend that the Guadalete was Lethe, or the River of Oblivion, 
By paying fo unmerited a compliment to this place, however, 
he fuppoies they had never feen it, or it has undergone ftrange 
altere 
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alterations fince their time; for this paradife is now an im- 
menfe marfhy flat, through which a narrow river, much re« 
fembling thofe in the Lincolnfhire fens, winds its courfe to the 
fea; not a ftick of wood, we are told, is to be feen near it. 

In Cadiz, we are informed, the fwarms of rats that infeft 
the ftreets in the night are innumerable. The houfes are 
lofty, with each a veftibule, whieh being left open till night, 
ferve paflengers to retire to. This cuftom, fo prevalent through- 
out Spain, renders thefe places extremely offenfive. The in- 
habitants of this city are computed at one hundred and forty 
thoufand, of which number twelve thoufand are French, and 
at leaft as many Italians. 

Mr. Swinburne gives a particular account of Seville, the 
capital of Andalufia, formerly a place of great note, but now 
chiefly remarkable for the fnuff manufactory. He tells us, 
that for the more convenient carrying on this lucrative branch 
of commerce, Ferdinand VI. ereéted a moft magnificent roomy 
palace, in a grand, but rather heavy, {tile of archite&ture. It 
was finifhed in 1756; a thoufand men are employed conftant- 
ly, at the rate of fix or four reals a day, for about nine hours 
work, A hundred and eighty mules work twenty-eight mills, 
or machines, for grinding and mixing the tobacco with the red 
earth of: Almazarron. ‘The exceflive adulteration with this 
earth, practifed of late years by the diretors, has occafioned 
a vaft diminution in the exportation of this commodity; and 
it is faid, that unlefs they alter their method, the trade will 
foon be confined to Spain and its dominions. The northern 
markets have long refufed to take any off their hands, The 
leaves of the tobacco are imported from Cuba and the Brazils. 
The beft fnuff is called grance, which is fold at the rate of 
thirty-two reals a pound, ‘The travellers vifited every part of 
the houfe. In one room they found four hundred and fixty 
men fitting at work, making cigarros (little rolls of tobacco, 
which the Spaniards fmoke without a pipe) and tying them up 
in bunches. Mr. Swinburne was informed, that the neat pro- 
fits of laft year, upon all the fnuff and tobacco fold at the of 
fice, amounted to more than fix millions of dollars, 

Our author obferves that the police of Seville is very fevere, 
but, perhaps, not uniformly and impartially fo. His fervante 
was a day and a night in prifon, only for carrying his matfter’s 
piftols through the ftreets to the gunfmith’s. Mr, Swinburne 
adds, that there was as much writing about the releafement as 
would do for a moderate fuit in chancery; but it feemed to be 
cheap enough, the expences of the whole procefs not exceed- 
ing a guinea. 

Mr. 
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Mr Swinburne defcribes the city of Toledo as éxtretiely 
fingelarin point of fituation. The Fagus, after witidifig’ at 
ae through a fine plain, is at laft wedged in between two 

high ramparts of {teep rocks. ‘The paflage is very ‘tidrrow; 
and‘ before the river gets out again into a broad bed and open 
ground, it almoft returns to the place where it entered the dé 
file. On this rocky peninfula ftands the city, exceedingly ilf 
built, poor, attd' ugly, ‘Fhe ftreets are fo fteep, that no 
ftranger. in® his fenfes ns yuninit - or down them in a 
Carriages *® + 
/ The fee of Poledo is fad to’ Be worth ‘four’hundred thou. 
fanid ducats a year; but there are large dedu&ions tobe madey 
Befides the prdportion the infant dor Lewis receives, ‘and’ pen- 
fions to different pexfons; it pays annually fifteen thoufand da 
eats to the monks of the’ Eicurial, though Philip TE.’ granted 
them no lef than: thirty vilfages'in' their neighbourhiodd.’ The 
Spanifh' court finds ‘many: ways’ of leffening the revetiues‘of-the 
éhurch, by penfions; donations to hofpitals, ‘charitable: foun. 
dations, and‘ premiums to the focieties ofagritultire. “We are 
informed there-is hot a ‘biffiopric ‘in the kingdom ‘bat has fome- 
body’ quartered! upon it ; and this feems’to be likewif@ the café 
with:the ‘fecénd:rate bere fees: Out of the rich canonries and 
prebendsare‘taken the penfions of the new order of knights of 
Carlos tercero. » 

©ur author obferves, that’ one of the greateft vexations a 
curious perfon experiences in‘travelling through Spain, is ‘the 
ftarcity of tolerable Ciceroni. “T'Hofe you meet with aré géne- 
rally coblers, who-throw a brown! cloke over their ragged ap- 
parel, and condu& you' toa church or two, where they cannot 
give you the leaft fatisfa&tory information: concerning its anti- 
quities'or curiofities. ‘This our author: found to be literally 
the café at Toledo. 

| Aranjuez, whéré flands~a‘ royal. palace, twenty files from 
Madrid, is reprefentedias a very beautiful’ retirement, abound= 
ing with avenues ‘of: agéed‘elins,’ flowering fhrabs; green-banks, 
fountains’ and‘ fhady groves, with-a ‘fine meandering river; all 
which render it' one of the moft'agreeable refidences’ belonging 
to'a fovereign‘printe. For the gratification'of ouf readers, we 
fhall lay before! then the ‘duthor’s acconnt’ of his catholic ma- 
jetty’; obfervitig.only,* that the:probity afcribed to thé king of 
Spain ‘féems‘not to ‘be- very’ confiftent with’ the principles’ on 
which he has ehtéred ‘into the préfent war with’Great Britain. 

‘‘T beg you will confider how hard it is to difcern' the true 
charaéter of the great; as your ‘intelligence can:only flow to you 


through the fufpicious channel of many jarring paffions and in- 
pho terefis 
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terefts,’ It is impoffible for a ftranger to feize’a good likenefs in 
fo fhort atime, and to tranfmit to’ others a faithful reprefenta- 
tion, of a prince, that does not admit him to a familiar inter- 
courfe. 1 don’t know but fovereigns are the mofl difficult cha- 
racters to define in a whole nation ; for all princes appear pretty 
nearly alike; their mode of life is uniform; by feeing none bus 
inferiors about them, they acquire a great indifference in their 
manner, and feldom ‘betray in their countenance any of thofe 
ftrong emotions that mark the’ various feelings of men obliged 
to buitle through the world’; ‘their paffions lack the relifh which 
arifes from delays and difficulties; what the French call ezmwi, 
wearifomnefs, is, methinks, the grand malady of princes, and 
therefore amufement is their main purfuit in life. In the princes 
of the houfe of Bourbon,’ the paffion of'fowling: predominates 5 
yet in the Spanith royal family, there are fome who toil at the 
gun with more reluctance than the farmer’s boy does “at the 
plough; have a tafte for arts and fciences, and with for nothin 
more than to be freed fromthe obligation of. following the di- 
verfion. | ' 
‘ The ceremony of prefentation is performed as the king rifes 
from table. Charles HI.is a much better looking man than 
moft of his pictures make him; ‘he has a good-natured laughing 
eye; the lower partof his face, by being expofed to all: wea« 
‘ther, is become of a deep copper colour; what his hat covers, 
is fair, as he naturally has a good fkin ; in ftature he is rather 
fhort,: thickly built about the legs and thighs, and narrow in the 
fhoulders. His drefs feldom’ varies from a largé hat, a plain 
grey Segovia frock, a buff waiftecoat, a fmall dagger, black 
breeches, and worfted ftockings ; his pockets are always ftuffed 
with knives, gloves, and fhooting tackle. On gala days, a fine 
fuit is hung upon his fhoulders, but as he has an eye to his af~ 
ternoon fport, and is a great ceconomift of his. time, the black 
breeches are worn to all coats. I believe there are but three 
days in the whole year that he fpends without going out a fhoot- 
ing, and thofe are noted with the blackeft mark in the calen- 
dar; were they to occur often, his health would be in danger, 
‘and an accident that was to-confine him to the houfe, would in- 
fallibly bring on a fit of illnefs. No ftorm, heat, cold, or wet, 
can .keep him at home; and when he hears of a wolf bein 
Seen, diftance is counted, for nothing ; he would drive over half 
the kingdom rather than mifs an opportunity of firing upon that 
favourite game. Befides a moft numerous retinue of perfons be- 
‘longing to the hunting eftablifhment, feveral times, a year all 
‘the idle fellows in and about Madrid, are hired to beat the 
‘country, and drive the wild boars, deer, and hares, into a ring, 
‘wheré they pafs before the royal family, A very largé annual 
‘{um 18 diftributed among the proprietors of land about the cae 
pital, and-near the country palaces, by way of indemnification 
for the damage done -to the. corn.- I was affured that it cofts 
feventy thoufand pounds fterling for the environs of Madrid, and 
Vol. XLVIIL, duguf, 1779. H ghirty 
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‘thirty thoufand for thofe of St. Iidefonfo. In order to be enti> 
tled to this reimbur{cment, the farmers {catter juft as much feed- 
corn over their grounds, as will grow up into fomething like a 
crop ; but they do not always give themfelves the trouble of 
getting in the fcanty harveft, being fufficiently paid for their la- 
bour by the royal bounty. 
. © Being naturally of an even phlegmatic temper, the king is 
fare to fee events on their favorable fide only ; and whenever he 
has determined.in his own mind that a meafure is proper to be 
urfued, he is an utter enemy to alteration. As far as I can 
judge, by comparing the different:accounts I have had, he is a 
man of the ftricteft probity, incapable of adopting any fcheme, 
 mnlefs he is perfe€ily fatishied in his confcience that it 1s juft and 
honourable; of fuch immoveable features, that the moft forta- 
nate or the moft difaftrous occurrences are altke unable to create 
the fmalleft variation in them: rigid in his morals, and flrenu- 
oufly attached to his religion ; but he does not fuffer his devo- 
tion to lay him open to the enterprizes of the court of Rome, 
or the encroachments of his own clergy; on the contrary, they 
have frequently met with rougher ufage at his hands than they 
might have expected from a free-thinker. ‘The regularity of his 
own life rendess him. very ftri€t. about the condué of his chil- 
dren, whom he obliges to be out fifhing or fhooting as long as 
he is abfent on the fame bufinefs; this he does to prevent their 
having time or opportunity to harbour bad thonghts; and truly 
J believe he gots outio conftantly himfelf, in order to keep down 
the vigour of his own conftitution, He feldom addreffes him- 
felf to any young men of his court; but. delights in converfing 
and joking with,elderly perfons, and fuch as are of his own-age, 
efpecially monks and friars.. He is very partial to Naples, and 
always {peaks of that country with great feeling.’ | 


Mr. Swinburne remarks, there is hardly any ¢apital in Eu- 
rope that has fo little fhew as Madrid. Having never been the 
fee of a bifhop it has of courfe no cathedral, nor indeed any 
- church that deferves notice. Our author pronounces the.out- 
ward architecture of them all to be. barbarous, and the orna- 
ments of the infide equal to thofe of the rudeft ages. Moft 
of them, he obferves, were erected, or retouched, during the 
term of years that clapfed between the middle of the feven- 
‘teenth century, and the year #759, a period in the hiftory of 
‘Spain, wher all arts and fciences were fallen to the loweft ebb; 
the effect of the degeneracy of manners, the want of public 
fpirit, and the diforder and weaknefs of a decaying monarchy. 
No mad archite&, fays Mr. Swinburne, ever dreamt of a 
diftortion of members fo capricious, of a twift of pillars, cores 
_ mices, or pediments, fo. wild and , fantaftic, . but a fample. of it 
-ypay. be produced in fome of the churches of Madrid. 
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- We fhall conclude this article with the author’s charattet of 
the Spaniards, which appears t6 be drawn with no lefs can- 
dour than with judicious and attentive obfervation. 


‘ The Catalans appear to be the moft attive er fet of 
men, the beft calculated for .bufinefs, travelling, and manufat 


tories.» The Valencians'a more fallen, fedate race, better adapt- 
ed to the occupations of hafbandmen, lefs eager to change place, 
and of a mach more timid, fufpicious caft of mind than the for- 
mer. The Andalufians feem to me the great talkers and rodo- 
montadoes of Spain. The Caftilians have a-manly franknefs, 
and lefs appearance of ‘cunning and deceit: “The new Caftilians 
are perhaps the leaft indoftrious of thé Whole ‘hation ; the old Caf- 
tilians are’ laborious, and: retain moré of antient fimplicity of 
manners ; both are of a firm detertiined fpirit. «I take the Ara- 
gonefe to be a mixture of the Caftilian and Catalan, rather in- 
clining to the former. The Bifcayners are actite ‘and diligent, 
fiery, and impatient of controul: more refembling 4 colony of 
republicans, than a province of an abfolute monarchy. The 
Galicians are a plodding pains-taking tace of mortals, that roam 
over Spain in fearch of an hatdly earned fabfiftence. 

‘ The liftlefs indolence equally dear to the uncivilized favage, 
and to the degenerate flave of defpotifm, is no where more in- 
dalged than in Spain; thoufands of men in all parts of thé 
realm are feen to pafs their whole day to 4 in a cloak, 
ftanding in rows againft a wall, or dofing under a tree. In’ toral 
want of every excitement to action, the fprings of their intel- 
le&tual faculties forget to play ; their views grow confined with- 
in the wretched fphere of mere exiftence, and they fcarce feem 
‘to hope or forefee any thing ‘better than their prefent ftate of ve- 
getation ; they feel little of no concern for the welfate or glo 
of a country, where the furface of the earth is engroffed by a 
few over-grown families, who feldom beftow a thought on thé 
condition of their vaflals, The poor Spaniard does not work, 
unlefs urged by irrefittible want, becaufe he perceives no advan- 
tage acerie from indufiry. As his food and raiment are pure 
chafed at a'fmall expence; he fpends no more time in labour, 
than is abfolutely neceffary for procuring the feanty provifion 
his abftemioufnefs requires. I have heard a peafant refufe to 
run an errand, becaufe he had that morning earned as much al- 
ready a8 Would laft him the day, without patting himfelf to any 
forther trouble. | 
© Yet I'am convinced that this lazinefs is not effentially inhe- 
rent in the Spanifh compofition ; for it is impoflible without 
‘feeing them, to concéive with what eagernefs they purfue any 
favourite fcheme, with what violence their paflions work upon 
them,‘ and what vigour and exertions of powers they difplay 
when awakened by a bull-feaft, or the more conftant agitation 
‘of gaming, a vice to which they are fuperlatively addided, 
Were it again poflible, by an intelligent, fpirited ddminiftra~ 
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tion, to. fet before their eyes, ina clear and forcible manner, 
proper incitements to activity,and induftry, the Spaniards might 
yet be roufed from their lethargy, and led to riches and repu- 
tation; but I confefs the tafk is fo difficult, that I look upon it 
rather as an Utopian idea, than: as <a revolution likely ever -to 
take place. : ) 

‘ Their foldiers. are brave, and. patient of hardfhips ; where- 
ever their officers.lead. them, they will follow without flinching, 
though it be up.to the mouth of a. battery of cannon ; but un- 
lefs. the example: be.given them by their commander, not a ftep 
we they advance, , 

‘ Moft,of the Spaniards are hardy.s ;.and when. once engaged, 
go through difficulties without murmuring, bear the inclemen- 
cies of the feafons with firmnefs, and fupport fatigue with amaz- 
ing perfeverance. They fleep every.-night in their cloaks on 
the ground ;..are {paring i in diet, perhaps. more from. a.fenfe of 
habitual. indigence, than from any averfion to gluttony ; when- 
ever they can:riot.in the plenty of another man’s table, they 
will gormandife to.excefs, and not-content with eating their fill, 
will carry. off whatever they can ftuff into their pockets. .I have 
more than once. beena witnefs to the pillage of a fupper, by the 
numerous beaux and admirers which the ladies lead after them 
in triumph, wherever they. are invited. They are fond of {pices, 
and fcarce eat, any , thing without faffron, pimento, or garlic 5 
they delight i in wine that taftes ftrong of the pitched fkin, and 

_Of oil that has,a rank,fmell and tafte;. indeed, the fame oil feeds 
their lamp, {wims in their pottage, and dreffes their fallad: in 
inns the lighted Jamp is frequently handed down to the table, 
that each man, may take the quantity he choofes. Much tobacco 
is ufed by,them,in {moking and chewing. . All thefe hot. drying 
kinds of food,.co,operating with the-parching qualities of the 
atmofphere, are afligned as caufes of.the {pare make of the 
common people in Spain, where the inn-keepers are almoft the 

only well-fed, portly, figures to be met with. 

“© ‘The Spanith is by no means naturally a ferious, melancholy 
nation: mifery. and difcontent have caft a gloom.over them, 
increafed, no doubt, by.the long habit of difiruft and terror in- 
Spired by the inquifition ; yet every Village. ftill refounds with 
ore mufic. of voices, and guitars ; and; their fairs and Sunday 
wakes are remarkably. noify, and, riotous, . They talk, louder, and 
argue with more. vehemence than. even the French or Italians, 
and gefticulate with equal, if not fuperior eagernefS,. In Cata> 
donia, th¢, young. men are expert;at-ball ; and every village has 
its pelota or ground for, playing at fives ; ; but in the fouth of 
Spain, J never’ perceived that the inhabitants ufed any particular 
exercils, I am: told, that in the ifland of Majorca they fill 
wield the fling, for. which, their anceftors, the Baleares, were fo 
auch renowned. 

‘Like moft. people of fouthern. climates, they are dirty in 

iheir perfons, and over-run with, vermine 


geet ta a4 
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© The very mention of horns is an infult, and the fight of, 
them makes their blood boil. As their conftitution may be faid ~ 
to be made up of the moft combuftible ingredients, and prone ° 
to love in a degree that natives of more northern latitudes can 
have no idea of, the cuftom of embracing perfons of the other * 
fex, which is ufed on many occafions by foreigners, fets' the * 
Spaniards all on fire. They. would as foon allow aman to pafs 4 
the night in bed with their wives ‘or daughters, as fuffer him to » 
give them a kifs ; and indeed, I believe the ladies themfelves 
would look upon that favour as a certain prelude to others of 
greater confequence. Next to accufing a Spaniard of wearing . 
horns, nothing can give him fuch offence, as to fufpect him of 
having an iffue. ae 

‘ I was furprized to find them fo much more lokewarm in their 
devotion than I'expeéted; but I will not take upon me to affert, 
though I have great reafon to believe it, that there is in Spain 
as little true moral religion as in any country I ever -travelled 
through, although none abounds more with provincial. protec- 
tors, local Madonnas, and altars celebrated for particular cures 
aiid indulgences: religion is a topic not to be touched, much 
lefs handled with any degree of curiofity, in the dominions of 
fo tremendous a tribunal as the inquifition, From what little I 
faw, I am apt to fufpect, that the people here trouble themfelyes 
with very few ferious thoughts on the fubje&; and that, pro- 
vided they can bring themfelves to believe that their:favourite 
faint looks upon them with an eye of affection, they take it for 
granted, that, under his benign influence, they. are freed from. 
all apprehenfions of damnation in a future ftate; and, indeed, 
from any great concern about the moral duties of this life. The 
burning zeal, which diftinguifhed their anceftors above the reft 
of the Catholic world, appears to have loft much of its adtivity, 
and really feems nearly extinguifhed. It is hard to afcribe bounds 
to the changes a crafty, fteady, and popular monarch might make 
In ecclefiaftical matters. ‘The unconcern betrayed by the whole 
nation at the fall of the Jefuits, is a ftrong proof of their prefent 
indifference. ‘Thole fathers, the moft powerful body politic in 
the kingdom, the rulers of the palace, and the defpots of the cot- 
tage, the direftors of the confcience, and the difpofers of the 
fortune of every rank of men, were all feized in one night, by 
detachments of foldiers, hurried like malefattors to the fea-ports, 
and banifhed for ever from the realm, without the leaft refiftance 
to the royal mandate being made, or even threatned. Their 
very memory feems to be annihilated with their power. 

* We found the common people inoffenfive, if not civil; and 
having never had an opportunity of being witneffes to any of 
their excefles, can fay nothing of their violent love, jealoufy, 
or revenge, which are points moft writers on Spain have expa- 
tiated upon with great pleafure. I believe in this line, as well 
as in many others, their bad as well as their good qualities have 


been magnified many degrees above the truth.’ 
H 3 Thefe 
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Thefé travels contain the fulleft and moft diftin& account of 
Spain that has hitherto been. publifhed. The face of the 
country, and the fituation of the towns, are defcribed ina 
lively manner; as are alfo, the various. objects that attract the 
attention of a curious firanger. In delineating the antiquities, 
efpecially the Moorifh, Mr. Swinburne is copious and accurate 3 
and thefe are generally illuftrated with engravings. The judi- 
cious obfervations which occur in the work, place in the clears 
eft light the prefent ftate of the country, while a view of its 
former condition is exhibited in a hiftory of the feveral pro- . 
vinces and great cities, 
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Air. By, "oleh Prieftley, LL.D. F. RS. Svs. 64 in 
Boards. Johnfon.: 


AMipst’ the numerous Surluits of this indefatigable writer, 

we are glad to find he has not yet relinquifhed thofe-ref- 
peding natural philofophy, but that he has been continuing 
to profecute experiments on this fubje&t, during the intervals 
of relaxation from refearchés of a different kind ; and that he 
has favoured the public with the firft volume of a new work, 
which, we doubt not, will, like others of his former produc- 
tions, contribute to enlarge the bounds of fcience. 

After dn Introduéion, where the author gives an account 
of the improvements he has made in his apparatus, and the 
new procefies he has ufed, he enters on the detail of his ob- 
fervations, the firft of which relates to the nitrous acid, pare 
ticularly the colour of it, In his third volume of Obfervae 
tions on Air, he related feveral experiments to afcertain the 
ftrength of the nitrous acid, as depending upon the circum- 
ftances in which it was made, and others refpeciing its 
colour, efpécially when this acid was made by impregnate 
ing diftilled water with the nitrous vapour ; in which cafe it 
firft became blue, then green, and laftly yellow. He alfo ob- 
ferved, that at the beginning of the common procefs for make 
ing nitrops acid, it was frequently a little crange-coloured, 
aa a pale yellow, and afterwards again orange-coloured ; 
but that a little phlogiftic matter in the materials would al- 
ways make the whole produce of a deep orange-colour. Since 
that time, Dr. Prieftley has made many ‘more obfervations re- 
Jating to the colour of the nitrous acid, and he thinks he has 
decifively proved, that neither this acid, nor the muriatic, 
have naturally any more colour than the vitriolic acid, or than 
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water itfelf; being able to give them colour, change it, or. 
wholly take it away. at pleafure.. The facts he relates on this 
fubje&t, he is of opinion, prove that it is either phlogifton, or 
mere heat, that gives colour to the nitrous acid ; that this co- 
lour may alfo be entirely expelled by heat; but continuance 
of heat will give it more colour, and deepen it at pleafure, fo 
that more heat, in.glafs veffels hermetically fealed, feems to 
have the fame effeé with phlogifton. He thinks it, however, 
more probable, that heat affedis the nitrous, and in fuch a mane 
ner, as to develope, as it were, the phlogifton- it before con- 
tained, and put it into a new ftate, rendering that part of the 
acid to which it is attached not only more volatile, but dif- 
pofed to reflect the rays of light in a particular manner ; though 
before this action of the heat, the phlogifton was latent, or 
at leaft, did not difcover itfelf by thofe particular effects. 

The fecond fe&tion treats of the nitrous acid vapour. Ia 
the third volume of Obfervations on Air, Dr. Prieftley. obferved 
the remarkakable effe&is of impregnating oil of vitriol with 
nitrous acid vapour, Having impregnated a larger quantity of 
the oil of vitriol than he ufed in thofe experiments, he left. 
fome of it in a large phial, with a ground ftopper, among 
other phials containing things for which he had no immediate 
ufe. But he tells us, that though 4is procefs was over, that 
of nature was not. Happening to look at it on the 19th of 
March following, about fix months after the impregnation, he 
was furprifed to find that almoft the whole was cryftallized, a 
very fmall part only of the contents of the phial remaining 
liquid, The cryftals exa@ly refembled ice, and exhibited all 
the appearances which our author had before obferved to at- 
tend the fimple impregnation of the vitriolic acid with nitrous 
vapour, but ina much more elegant manner. ‘On dropping 
a piece of this ice into pure water, it becatme green, and effer= 
vefced with great violence. A beautiful and ftriking phena- 
menon immediately enfued ; all the water in which the ice was 
diffolved began inftantly to fparkle, with the fpontaneous and 
copious produ@ion of air. With the help of a little heat, the 
produdtion of air was fo great, that the quantity was more than 
a hundred times the bulk of the ice that had been diffolved, 
{t was the pureft nitrous air. 

The application of heat made this ice emit a denfe red fume ; 
but holding a quantity of it in a glafs veffel over a candle, it 
prefently melted, emitting bubbles, Letting it ftand to cool, 
it cryftallized very fuddenly, when it was about blood warm, 
In this fecond congelation, it was much more opaque and denfe 
than it had been in the former. When this ice was diflolving 
with heat, the fume it emitted was not red, but white, and 
H 4 exceed- 
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exceedingly denfe, like oilof vitriol in vapour. When it had 
been kept diffolved in a boiling heat fome time, it did not af- 
terwards cryftallize, but continued fluid and tranfparent ; be- 
ing then, probably, mere oil of ‘vitriol: Our author relates 
diftinly what he obferved: of this phenomenon, but informs 
us that he has not yet been able to’ inveftigate all the circum- 
ftances neceflary to this remarkable cryftallization; having ori- 
ginally found it when he had no expeétation of any fuch thing, 
and having often fince failed to find it when he has expected it 
the moft. 

~ Section IIT. difplays fome phenomena attending the folution 
of metals in nitrous acid: Dr. Prieftley is perfuaded, that an 
attention to the nature of nitrous air will contribute greatly to 
the inveftigation of the conftitution of the feveral metals, and 
the explanation of many phenomena attending their decompo~ 
fition, and confeqnently their compofition. : 

In treating of this fubjeét, the author thus proceeds : 


* Having had frequent occafion to. diffolve mercury in ftrong 
fpirit of nitre, in order to procure from it nitrous and dephlo- 
ifticated air, and to note the quantity of the metal revivified 
afterwards, I could not help being very particularly ftrack with 
fome phenomena in the folution, which are as follows. - 
_€ The moment that flrong {pirit of nitre is poured upon quick- 
filver, the folution is inftantly very rapid. But though it is 
known that one method of procuring nitrous,air is by the folu- 
tion of this metal in the nitrous acid, not a fingle bubble of any 
kind of air is feen to be formed ; at leaft none rifes through the 
acid. Prefently, however, one may, perceive, that very large 
bubbles of air are formed, but they initantly difappear, and no- 
thing remains of them but the fmalleft fpecks imaginable, to 
rife to the top of the acid. By degrees, the acid near the mer- 
cury becomes of a deep orange colour, and then through this 
part of the acid the bubbles of air afcend freely; but the mo- 
ment they come to the fuperincumbent pale coloured acid, they 
collapfe into thofe fmall and barely perceivable points, yielding 
no air that can be collected in any fenfible quantity, _ And it is 
not till the whole quantity of the acid is changed from a pale 
to an Orange colour, that any nitrous air can be colleéted Then, 
however, the bubbles rife freely to the top of the acid, and, 
mixing with the incumbent common air exhibit an orange co- 
lour by their decompofition on mixing with it. ‘Then, alfo, a 
ftrong {mell of fpirit of nitre is perceived, as it always happens 
when nitrous air is let loofe to mix with the air of the room in 
Which we are breathing. Whereas, immediately before, no 
{mell was perceived, and the common air incumbent on the mix- 

ture was quite colourlefs, 
‘ Had thefe fingular phenomena been noticed by any chemift 
before the difcovery of nitrous air, I cannot imagine what hy- 
| pothefis 
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pothefis he would ‘have formed’ for the explanation of them, 
Whatever it had been, it muft*have ‘been very wide of the truth ; 
whereas the whole ‘procefs admits of ‘the eafieft explanation ima- 
ginable by the help of my obfervations onthe decomposition of 
nitrous:air by the nitrous acid, vol. ii. pe azte 

¢ Nitrous airis aétually formed the moment that the-folution 
begins, but it is inflantly decompofed by the, ftrong fpirit of ni- 
tre in contaét with it, By. the addition of the phiogifton con- 
tained in the nitrous ajr, the pale fpirit of nitre aflumes, an 
orange colour, and it is then much lefs able to decompofe.the 
nitrous air ; which, therefore, rifes in bubbles through it, and 
is not decompofed till it’ comes to the region of the pale acid 
lying upon it.” But when'the whole body of the acid is faturated 
with phlogiiton, then; and ‘not before, the ‘bubbles of ‘nitrous 
air, pafs freely through it, and may be'collected. 

‘ Qn this account, itis not eafy to afcertain: the exaét quan- 
tity of nitrous air yielded-by the folution of mercury,'and, for 
‘the fame reafon, of other metals too, in flrong tpirit ‘of ‘nitre ; 
becaufe allowance muft be made for the quantity that will be 
imbibed by the acid itfelf, which muft be faturated before any 
can be colleéted : whereas, when the acid is much diluted with 
water, it is not fo capable-of decompofing this air, and there 
fore, in general, it may be collected from'the moment that the 
folution begins. ‘ 

* It is very remarkable, “that when copper is diffolved in palé 
fpirit of nitre, even diluted with much water, though the folu- 
tion is evidently the moft rapid at the firft, the prodyce of air is 
very trifling for aconfiderable time, and the quantity collected 
increafés very gradually; whereas when the orange coloured 
acid is employed, in the fame diluted ftate, the nitrous air is 
collected immediately, and the production is the moft copious 
at the firft. 7 

¢ When I diffolved a quantity of copper in ftrong fpirit of 
nitte half diluted with water, no air whatever was produced, 
though the metal was completely diffolved, 

‘When, in the folation of mercury, I ufed the green fpirit 
of nitre, inftead of the pale coloured and ftrongel acid, the 

hendmena were not materially ‘different from thofe defcribed 
above. © The lower part of the acid next to the mercury aflumed 
a deeper green, but it never ‘became orange coloured,’ 


' Seétion IV. is employed on the changes to which nitrous air 
is fubje&t. . Both nitrous-and inflammable air, as our author 
obferves, contain. phlogifton ; but their properties being re- 
markably different, their conititution muft be fo likewife ; 
the phlogifton in each being combined in a very different man- 
ner. In fome cafes, it is odferved, that nitrous air parts with 
its phlogifton more readily than inflammable air; but in other 
refpects, inflammable air is more eafily decompofed, The 
phlogifton of nitrous air immediately quits it on the contaé of 
alt ite | com- 
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common air, where itis even.quite cold ; while, on the contrary, 
the phlogifion » of inflammable. air:will-not leave it to join the 
common air, except when itas:very hot, Dr, Prieftley,, how- 
ever, has evinced by experiment, that inflammable air parts 
with its phlogifton to the‘glafs’ of lead in the compofition of 
flint glafs,’ in circumftances in which nitrous air undergoes no 
ehange. In the preface to his third volume of Obfervations 
on Ait, “he mentioned, in general, the quick abforption of ni- 
trous air by a folution of green vitriol, but he now gives a more 
particular account of the obfervation. 


_ © Having, fays he, diffolved a-quantity of green vitriol, and 
put it into’a phial, with its mouth inverted in a ‘bafon of the 
fame, and having admitteda quantity of nitrous air to it, I be- 
gan to agitate the folution, in the fame manner as in the procefs 
for impregnating water with fixed air; when I obferved that the 
nitrous air; in: thefe circumilances, was abforbed much more 
readily than fixed.air-is by watery’ I even made a quantity of 
this folutiomabforb more than ten times its bulk of nitrous air, 
without any fenfible approach to faturation. The folution be- 
came black. -by-this procefs; but when a fmall part of it was 
‘viewed ‘by the light of a candle, placed beyond it, it looked 
xed. The taite of the folution was acid, owing, no doubt, to 
the mixture of nitrous acid, which it had acquired, in confe- 
fequence of the decompofition of the nitrous air. 

* When this impregnated folution was expofed to the open 
gir, large grep cryftals were formed ati the bottom of the vef- 
fel, and all the black colour intirely difappeared. But when 
thefe cryftals were formed at the bottom of a very tall veffel, 
they were much blacker, and did not evem become green on be- 
ing expofed,afterwards to the open air, any more than thofe 
which | expofed to nitrous air itfelf on quickfilver. 

« The changes of coloar, andall:the phenomena of the cry- 
fials, were evidently owing to the {pirit of nitre contained in 
the nitrous air, and fet at liberty in its decompofition. Fora 
few drops of the acid itfelf produced the fame effects, in al] re- 
{peéts, on this folution. 

« Conceiving that the principal of thefe phenomena muft have 
arifen from the-affinity between nitrous acid and iron, | agitated 
nitrous air in a natural chalybeate water, when it prefently be- 
came of a brownifh colour, which feemed to be a confi:mation 
of my fuppofition, , 

¢ | alfo made-another experiment in which the nitrous acid 
might fhow its affinity to iron in a manner fomewhat fimilar to 
this. i firft faturated.a quantity of water with fixed air, then 
with iron, and afterwards impregnated it with nitrous air. The 
yefult of this experiment was, that the folution affumed a colour 
between green and yellow ; but it did not abforb-muach more 
nitrous air than water unimpregnated with fixed air, or with iron, 
would have done. 

« The 
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¢ The nitrous air which I had hitherto made ufe of in thefe 
experiments was made from copper, but when I ufed that which 
was made from iron, which is an ingredient in green vitriol, the 
effec&t was not at all different. The folution of the vitriol ab- 
forbed nitrous air with the fame rapidity as it did that which was 
made from copper, and the fubfequent phenomena were alfo, in 
all refpeéts, the fame. 

‘ I then agitated nitrous air in folutions of blue and white 
vitriol, the former of which is known to be compofed of copper, 
and the latter of zinc. The refult was, that the colour of both 
_ thefe folutions became prefently very dark, the former changing 
into a deep green, and the latter into a kind of brown. Not 
more than between one half and one third of the air (which was 
about one fourth of the contents of the phial I made ufe of) was 
abforbed in either of thefe cafes, which is very far thort of the 
effect of the folution of green vitriol on the fame kind of air, 

‘ It made no difference whether the nitrous air was procured 
from iron or from copper, in any of thefe experiments. For the 
folution of green- vitriol, as I have obferved, decompofed nitrous 
air made from iron juft as readily as that which was made from 
copper; and, on the other hand, the folutions of blue and white 
vitriol were affected in the very fame manner by nitrous air made 
from copper, as by that from iron. 

‘ The folution of white vitriol depofited a white and floccu~ 
lent matter, and then was tranfparent like water; but, being 
impregnated with nitrous air, it prefently became of as dark a 
colour as when it had been impregnated before that depofit was 
made. 

‘ Spirit of nitre dropped into the folution of blue or white 
vitriol made little or no change in their colour. 

‘ All the folutions of vitriol which had their colour changed 
by the impregnation with nitrous air recovered it again by expo- 
fure to the common airs.. This was evidently effected by the 
efcape of that phlogifton, which had contributed to the deepnefs 
of their colour. ‘To afcertain this, 1 filled a phial about three 
fourths full of the folution of green vitriol, made black by the 
decompofition of nitrous air, and after about a week, examining 
the air which had heen confined with it, I found it to be fo much 
phlogifticated, that one meafure of it and one of nitrous air oc- 
cupied the {pace of 1.92 meafures. 

‘ Upon the whole, it feems that the greater effeét of the fo- 
lution of green vitriol in decompofing nitrous air muft be owing 
to the flronger affinity between the fpirit of nitre and iron, than 
beiween the fame acid and copper or zinc, 

‘« They feem to flow, however, that there ie little, ifany 
martial earth in nitrous air, at leaft, that fuch earth exifting in 
Nitrous. air is not. combined with phlogifton, or in a metalli¢ 
ftate, fince. this air is,decompofed by the nitrous acid in it quit- 
ting the phlogifton with,which it was already combined, in order 
to unite itfelf to the jron in the folution, at the fame time ye 
the 
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the hlogifton which enteréd into the nitrous air contributes to 
biacken the folation. | Tt wilt, perhaps, however be thought ex-* 
traordinary, ‘thatthe hitrows* acid” fhould have a ftronger affinity 
with iron than the vitriolic, which, on this hypothefis, it muft 
in this particular cafe, haves : | ' 

‘< 'Phaethe folution of ‘green’ vitriol was not blackened by any 
peculiar affinity that it had with phlogifton, fo as to decompofe 
the nitrous air by feizing upon it feemed to be evident from this, 
that'when I:made an effervefcence of iron filings and brimftone 
over the {olution of green vitriel, there was no change of colour 
produced-in it, . The fame was alfo the cafe when this effervef- 
cence was made over the folutions of blue and white Vittiol, fo 
that though the phlogifton fet loofe in this procefs was imbibed 
by the air, and phlogifticated it, thefe folutions were not at all 
affeBed by it.’ 

: Dre Prieftley, remarks, that this effe& of the folution of vi- 
triol.on; nitrous; air helps to explain a phenomenon, which he 
had, often obferved without underftanding it. When the water 
in his. trough had been impregnated with various metallic fub- 
ftances, that which was contiguous to the nitrous air, in jars 
ftanding in it, would be of a darker colour than the reft of 
the water. ‘This, he obferves, muft have been in confequence 
of the affinity between the ‘fpirit of nitre in the nitrous air, 
and the metallic matter diffolved in the water, by means of 
fome acid that happened to be’mixed with it; while the dark 
colour of the water mult have been acquired from the phlo- 
gifton-of the, nitrous air, partly decompofed by this means. 
At one time, when the water in his trough was particularly. 
foul; sand-feemed difpofed to,.make a depofit, he impregnated 
part of #¢ with: nitrous air, by which. means, the water imme- 
diately became of ‘a darker colour than before. 

To determine whether the phenomena attending the im- 
pregnation ‘of ‘the folution of green vitriol with nitrous air, 
depended in any meafure upon the feeming aftringency of that 
folution, . gud of chalybeate waters, our author ‘impregnated 
with nitrous air a quantity of green‘ tea, which is reputed 
afiringent, but no fenfible change of colour was produced 
ipsty; 3 7k 

In former publications Dr. Priefiley has mentioned a variety 
of circumftances. in which, nitrous air is remarkably diminifh- 
ed. In’ feveral cafes, it pafles through a ftate in which a can- 
dle burns’ in it quite naturally, fometimes with a much en- 
larged flame, and at laft becomes mere phlogiiticated air, In 
all thefe proceffes he tock it for granted, that the approxima- 
tion-to its final ftate of phlogiftated air was equable, fo that 
as foon as it began to be diminifhed, it alfo began to lofe its 
power of affeéling common air, He found, however, with 
wit 
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with refpe&t to feveral of the,caufes: of; diminution,’ and: per-, 
haps all of them,. the air paffes . very, fuddenly from, the’ ftate, 
in which it is perfe& nitrous air, to that of phlogifticated air 5 
but that the period-when this change takes place is variable; 
fometimes two thirds, and at other times fourteen. fifteenths, 
of any quantity on which the experiment is made, will vanifh 
before any fenfible change can be ‘obferved: in the remainder.: 
Dr. Priefiley has even fometimes” been inclined to think that’. 
its power of affeGting common air has’ been rather, increafed 
than diminifhed at the begihning of thefe proceffes.. He. is 
therefore of opinion, that, as foon as either’ the: nitrous acid, 
or the phlogifton which enters. the. compofition of nitrous:air, 
is feized upon by. any fubftance which. has a ftronger. affinity 
8 either of them than they have with each other; fo'much 
of the other principle as was combined with it is precipitated, 
fo that the-air which remains is not altered from what it was, 
at leaft for a confiderable time. It appears, however, that the 
flower the procefs, the greater quantity ‘of nitrous aif’ will be 
preferved in the {tate of phlogifticated air, and the quicker ‘the 
procefs, the fasther it will proceed before this change takes 
lace. : ra 
; The fifth fedtion; recites. an experiment on the Stopeedwetton 
of water with the yapour of nitrous acid, and is as follows : 


‘ I have obferved that the confequence of impregnating wa 
ter with the, vapour that efcapes from fpirit’ of nitreis making 
it fparkle, with the fpontaneous produdtion of nitrous air. This 
feems to prove that, unlefs there be earth in all water, there 
cannot be any. earth neceffarily contained in nitrous-air.—-But 
at the time of my former publication I had always produced 
this appearance by throwing into the water ‘the’ ‘red ‘nitrous va- 
pour from a violent effervefcence of fpirit of nitre and bifmuth ; 
and in this violent effervefcence it-was' poflible that fome:of the 
earth of the metal might be carried.over,. as fome of the. water 
evidently was. I was, therefore, now,careful to ayoid this ob- 
jeftion, which I did by expofing a phial of pure nitrous acid to 
nitrous air oversthe pureft diftilled water, This I did’ by meatis 
of a tube; with aground ftopper at each end. For by ‘ftopping 
and unftopping, them alternately, I could eafily manage fo, as to 
place the phial of fpirit of nitre, fupported by a thin glafs tube, 
very near the top of the veffel, then fill it quite to the edge of 
the veffel with water, and after that ‘difplace the water by intro- 
ducing nitrous air.” As the nitrous air was abforbed I introduced 
more, by means of a bladder ‘previoufly filled with it. The 
Rngie. of common air above the fpirit: of nitre was quite tri- 

ing in proportion to the bulk of the tube. 

Th thefe circumftances I obferved that when the nitrous acid 
‘became blue, and hardly before, the water next to it began to 
f emit 
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emit bubbles of air. To the formation of this air (which wag 
doubtlefs nitrous air) nothing could contribute but the efuvia 
of the nitrous acid, and fomething that the water itfelf might 
furnifh ; and this water had been flowly and carefully diftilled in 
glafs veffels. 

« The quantity of water ufed in this experiment was about 
four ounce meafures, and the quantity of nitrous air abforbed 
was about fifteen or twenty ounce meafures; the circumftances 
of the experiment being fuch that very little more could have 
been abforbed without changing the acid. I then carefully dif- 
tilled the water, which had imbibed whatever had been preci- 
pitated from the decompofed nitrous air, and found a pretty 
large earthy fediment, covering a fpace at the bottom of a re- 
tort of about’an inch and a quarter in diameter, befides havin 
made a great number of white fpecks at a confiderable diftance 
from that central fpot. This matter was generally white, but 
where it was thickeft it was flightly orange-coloured. Spirit of 
falt diffolved the whole of this earthy matter, and became of a 
deep orange colour in confequence of it. This might feem to 
be.earth which had been precipitated from the nitrous air, and 
perhaps fome of it might have been thus produced ; but when I 
afterwards evaporated to drynefs the fame quantity of the fame 
diftilled water, I found a larger earthy fediment than I had ex. 
peéted ; and though I think not fo much as that above defcribed, 
yet enough to make me hefitate in drawing a general conclufion 

om it.’ 


In our next Review we hall continue the account of thefe 
curious Experiments and Obfervations. 


. = 





—— —_ 


Ode on the prefent State of Englith Poetry, occasioned by reading 4 
Tranflation of file Parts of Shakefpeare, Milton, Thomfon, 
Warton, Simonides, Sophocles, avd others. With Remarks. 
To which is added, A Tranflation of a Fragment of Simonides. 
4to. 15.6d. Elmfley, 


MANY of our modern poets, totally difregarding the beau- 
tifal fimplicity of the moft eminent claffic writers, have 


given us, under the appellation of poetry, a feries of forced . 
and affefted thoughts, turgid phrafes, fplendid images, and 
inconfiftent metaphors, or, as Mafon fomewhere expreffes it, 


—-———The dazzling blaze of fong, 
That glares tremendous. 


A hero, for example, in one and the fame fituation, is com- 
pared to a lion, a column, a whirlwind, a conflagration, a 
tiver, and a comet. At the fame time, he is furious, immove- 

able, 
4 
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able, rapid, ardent, driving wholé fquadrons.before’him, and 
fhining in the heavens. A pérfon in difgrace is not merely 
calumniated, but he is aflaulted on all fides by a. number of 
poetical fpeétres. Defamation. throws -his darts, the tide of 
cenfure runs againft him, envy points her fting, malevolence 
mixes a bitter cup, and popular clamour raifes a ftorii. 

The ingenious author of the work before us endeavours to 
expofe this falfe tafte, and has therefore given us fome fpeci- 
mens of that pompous and affeéted ftyle, which is the very 
reverfe of claffical fimplicity. | 

We fhail pafs over his Irregular Ode, or his burléfque imi- 
tation of modern poets, as the defign of his publication will 
be better explained and exemplified by two poetical. tranfla- 
tious of the Fragment of Simomides ; the firft by Edward Bur- 
naby Greene, Efq. the latter by this anonymous writer. 

Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus, in his treatile Megs Zovbeorwe Ovonalur, 
de Struura Orationis, produces this fragment asa proof, that 
poetry may fubfift by fentiment alone; fincé a poem, in his 
opinion, may be exquifitely beautiful, and yet its diclion and 
metre may be very few removes from profe *. pee" 

The fable is this: Acrifius, king of Argos; was told by the 
Oracle, that he fhould be killed by his grandfon. He there- 
fore confined his daughter Danaé in a brazen tower, or, if 
we believe fome authors, a fort of fubterraneous apartment +. 
Bat Jupiter changed him¢elf into a fhower of gold, and glided 
through the roof into herlap. Perfeus was the fruit of this 
correfpondence. As foon as Acrifius found, that his vigitance 
had been eluded, and that his daughter had brought forth a 
fon, he ordered that fhe and the infant fhould be inclofed in a 
cheft, and thrown into the fea.—Jupiter, however, took¢dre 
that they thould be fafely conveyed to Seriphus; one of the Cy- 
clades, where Didlys, the brother ‘of Polydeéétes, king of that 
ifland, took them under his prote@ion. ‘When Perfeus was 
grown up, he went with his mother*to’Argos;; ‘and at thé ce- 
lebration of fome funeral games, he accidentally killed his 
grandfather, “By ‘an Unfortunate’ caft of a dife. Apollod. ii. 
4. Paufan: ii. ‘p. 58, 66. Hygin. Fab. 63. 

TFhé fragment of Simonides relates only to the confinement 
of Danae in the cheft, and confifts of her pathetic lamenta- 
tion in that dreadful fituation. | 


-_ 





_® In the earlier editions, this fragment of Simonides is printed 
as profe. 
+ ‘veo ynv Qarapeoe xadnece. Apollod.ii.4. Paufan. ii. p. 66. 
Tyalngig Sadao, a fepulchral chamber. Sophoc, Antig. v, 1063. 
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© “Ore Amgras ev dasdarsee ccreuos 
1 Besun mrewv, ximbsica te Atjneey 
Atipats nerves, avd’ adsarloscs 
Tlapesais apQs re Tlegoet Bars 
Diray AEH, bTrEY TE” QQ. rex0g, 
Oior exw wove; tv d ables, yarabnre + 
Hrops xywooers ev arepmres dwelt, 
Xarncoyoupy de, ruxhacmses, 
Kuanw v8 dope Tu & avdrcay 
“"Yarepbe teav nowav Baberay 
Tagtotlos nvpucilos oun aAsysicg - 
Ove’ arene Qboyyar, wopQueser 
Ketsvos sv xAavidl, porwr xaAOve 
Es de tos desvop Toye dewor ny, 
Kats xsv enw encilov Asaloy 
—“Yareixes overs, KE ropeetsy side, Bpsos, 
Etderw dO: movros, siderw CLET POY XHAKOI. 
“MalaswCovara ds Ths Poavsin, 
Zev TUTE, EX FEO. ‘Ot on Sagouneiy 
Emos, evyopcs rexvois dixag pros.” 


Acpraxs, Apollodorus ufes, this word on the fame occafions 
1g Anevexc. Bader, Some writers have called it a bark; but this 
fuggelis.an improper idea, _Aapag is ufed by Homer, when 
he {peaks of the golden waf, in which the bones of Heétor 
were depofited ; and when he mentions the filver c4ef, into 
which Vulcan collected bis tools, Il. xxiv. 795. xviii, 413. 
But it is alfo ufed by other writers for veflels of much larger 
dimenfions. _ Apollodorus tells us, that Deucalion made 

Acpraxe, an ark, in which be and Pyrrha paffled nine days, dur-~ 
ing the flood, which covered the greateft part of Greece. 
_ Alexander Polyhifior, apud Cyrill. adv. Jul. 1. i. Nic. Da- 
mafcenus, ap. Jofephi. Antiq, i. 4. Plur. de Animal. p. 968. 
Lucian de Dea Syria, and many other, writers, ufe the word 
rapaé, in {peaking of Deucalion’ s veflel. . Jofephus, Antiq. i. 
4- Theophilus Antigchenus, I. iii, &c. likewife call Noah’s 
ark Acpraxa, 

Some tell us, that Danae was fhut up in this ark or cheft. 
© Inclufam in arca in mare Aejecit,’ fays Hyginus. * Intra 
arcam inclufam precipitavit in mare,’ fays Servius, ‘ Cum 
Di&ys reclufiffet,’ fays Natalis Comes. 

Asse, Probably the Sinus Argolicus. Servius, En. vii. 
372- and fome other writers affert, that the cheft was driven 
jnto Italy. But the great diftance of that country from Ar- 

os renders this account inconfiftent with that probability, 
which ougbt to be preferved even in fictions. 

Asimars ager, The common editions have sever, and refer 
this expreffion to Ayre. ‘But dears npiwes, * The (that is; Danae) 


‘ funk 
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funk down with horror,’ is a better reading and intere 
pretation, It may be obferved, that as this piece is only a 
fragment, there can be no doubt, but that the name of Danae 
was mentioned in the preceding verfes, which dre now loft, 

Tv d awlas, yarabuw ss This’is an arbitrary correction of 
Cafaubon’s. Upton, where this fragment is quoted by Dio- 
nyfius, reads ov o avle yatabuw, which is full as well, if not 
better than Cafaubon’s emendation, Awrets, * thou fleepeft,’ 
is totally unneceflary, as the word xswects immediately follows. 
Homer fays, dover awress, fomnum carpis, Il. x. 159. Odyf. xe 
548. But it will, perhaps, be impoffible to find this word 
ufed as a neuter verb, fignifying to fleep. 
~ Awpaih yarusoyouPy, in domo clavis ferreis compaaa. This 
expreffion can have no meaning, unlefs Danae was ut up in 
the cheft; but, on this fuppofition, it will add greatly to the 
horror of her fituation, by reprefenting her as confined in a 
narrow cell, from which it was impoffible to efcape. 

Noxlaauas. Sylburgius fays, wthAwpares dune is domus, cui 
nox fola illucet, idque tenebrofa, But this is hardly fenfe. 
The author of the prefent tranflation thinks, ‘ that Simonides 
meant to defcribe a tempeftuous night, in which the only light 
was that of the moon, appearing by fits through the broken 
clouds.,—And Upton tranflates wélAapas, fub incerta luna, 
But if Danae was a€tually inclefed, the moon could have no 
effet. The fun could afford her only fome faint imperfe& 
glimmerings, between light and darknefs, through the crevices 
on the upper part of the cheft: and fuch a light could only 
refemble that of a dark night. If this is not the author’s 
meaning, it is difficult to fay, what it really is. 

Asnlox. Some copies have Aszlu», agreeing with gnzaluy, and 
it is printed atwrwy by the tranflator, But.we meet with no 
fuch expreffion as Aewla gnuale, fignifying tender and endearing 
expreffions. In the next place, it is more confiftent with the 
fituation of Danae to apply a term of endearment to her child, 
than to pay a compliment to her own fenfibility. 

The author of the Adventurer, No. 89, has given us the 
following profe tranflation of this Fragment. 


¢ When the raging wind began to roar, and the waves to 
beat fo violently on the cheft (pss) as to threaten to overfet 
it, fhe threw her arm fondly around Perfeus, and faid, the tears 
trickling down her cheeks, O my fon, what forrows do I un- 
dergo! but thou art wrapt in deep flumber; thou fleepeft 
foundly, like a fucking child, in this joylefs habitation, in this 
dark and dreadful night, lighted only by the glimmerings of 
the moon! covered with thy purple mantle, thou regardeft not 
the Waves that dafh aronnd thee, nor the whiftling of the winds. 
thou beauteous babe! If thou wert fenfible of this calamity, thou 
. you. XLVI, Aug. 1779. I i wouldf 
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wouldft bend thy (Acslov) tender ears to my complaints, Sleep on, 
F befeech thee, O my child! fleep with him, O ye billows £ 
and fleep likewife my diftrefs!—[Here ends the tranflation in 
the Adventurer.] O fathér Jove! under thy proteétion, let the 
defigns of my enemies be vain: and, I befeech thee, (the hopes 
of which at leaft give me fome confidence and comfort, to fup- 
port me amidft thefe calamities,) let me have juftice from the 
hands of my child; let him revenge my f{ufferings.’— 

‘ — Mr. Bryant is of opinion, that the original hiftory of the 
expofition of Perfeus was no other than Noah and the ark. Mr. 
Greene has taken advantage of this hint; and has endeavoured, 
as he expreffes himfelf, as far as was confiftent with a due adber- 
ence to the outlines of the text, to recall the hiftory itfelf from the 
Corruption of fable, to the purity of its f{criptural original.’ 


‘ Mr. Greene’s Tranflation. 
¢ The ark * by fkill celeftial plan’d ; 


Ufurps the wat’ry reign ; 

While low’ring o’er the + facred band, 
Stern horror fwells the main. 

Scar’d by the ftorm, the mother’s face 
Inceffant tears o’erflow ; 

She gently fteals a fond embrace, 
And breathes the figh of woe. 

My life, my fon, the weight of cares, 
Lies heavy on my breatt ! 

Thine the calm feat of comfort fhares 
Th’ unfullied hour of reft. 

Wrap’d in the wefel’s dreary dome 
Thou fleep’ft, immur’d from day ; 

It foeds tho’ fullen darknefs’ home, 
A foft, nefurnal ray. 

Unruffied by the briny tear, 
Thy trefies’ filver pride ; 

Nor ruder winds affail thine ear, 
Nor billows angry tide. 

Veil’d by the veft’s empurpled ticur, 
A tranfient {mile I prove : 

"Tis peace, ’tis rapture to the fight 
Of fond, maternal love! 

No-dread thy little heart can feel, 
No'threat’ning danger moan : 

Yet,—might’ft thou ’tend a parent’s zeal 
Which wakes for thee alone ! 


oti, es 





* ¢ pagag is reprefented by Suidas as fimilar to xCalog, the very 
ancient term for the ark. Dion Caffius is the authority introduced 
by Suidas, and no other is inferted in his Diétionary to confirm it. 
This might rather lean towards a fufpicion, that the prefent per- 
formance lays not the faireft claim to antiquity: perdaps, it was @ 
mere facrifice to quantity!" GREENE, : 


, t.¢ The words printed in Italicg. are, fo diftinguifhed by Mr, 
Greene himflf.’ “~. 
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“Sweet innocence, may balmy fleep 
Thy helplefs lids compofe ! 

Ye waves, a placid ftillnefs keep, 
QO! reft, ye train of woes! 

If (daring with !) eternal fire! 
Thou ipurn’ft.a mother’s pray’r, 

Wreak on my head the avenging ire! 
My harmlefs infant {pare !’ 


This fplendid verfion is accompanied with the following 
imitation : 

‘ But now the warring winds gan roar 
The heaving billows to their utmoft fhore 
Roll’d their hollow thunder round. 

Scar’d at the terrific found 

She funk opprefs’d with pallid fear: 

Guth’d from her eyes the frequent tear! _ 
Her friendly arm—of more than * Parian hue 
She round her fleeping Perfeus threw. 

«s My child, fhe faid, my dear delight! 
Hark, to the terrors of this ftormy night ! 
Wide o’er the wild waves the frail com 
Bounds ’mid the tempeft drear and dark: 
While + from her torch, that faintly glows, 
The folitary Phoebe throws 

Acrofs the black uncertain vault of night 
Her fcatter’d beams of trembling light. 
Hark! how the torrent’s fury, driv’n 

By the angry winds of heav’n, 

Roars around thy infant head ! 

Thou on the purple of thy mantle laid, 
Nor hear’ft the whiftling tempeft blow 

Nor the howling main below, 

Sweet innocence, whofe balmy cheek 
Sleep’s rofy fingers meek 

Have drefs’d in tender {miles, 

Unconfcious of the tort’ring ills, 

The terrors that alarm thy mother’s breaft, 
And diffipate her wonted reft. 

* * Of more than Parian hae.) For this beautiful excrefcence, the 
tranflator, feems to have been folely indebted tothe rhyme. The 
fame may be faid of v. 37, which feems to have been fuggefted ta 
him by that celebrated line of Mr. Pope, in Ais Iliad, b. I. 

“The ftamp of fate, and fanétion of the God.” 

T ‘ Noxliaaumn, fays Mr. Greene, has a fignificancy only to be re< 
conciled from an allufion to the primeval idea of the ark. Thefé 
have been amply difcuffed by Mr. Bryant,.in the fecond volume of 
his Analyfis. A perfon of lefs fagacity than Mr. Greene, and lef 
devoted to the fyftem of Mr. Bryant, might poflibly think this {pi- 
rit of allegorizing the poetical fictions of antiquity depreffes that 
enthufiafm, which is raifed in the mind by a different confideration 
of the fubject,’ > : 

| 14 Uncong 
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Unconfcious thou: elfe would thy lift’ning eas 
Thefe lowly ftrains of anguifh hear; 
Elfe would forrow’s piercing dart 
‘Transfix thy bleeding heart, 
But let not the fofc dews of Morpheus ceafe 
To lap each wearied fenfe in peace. 
Would the ftern tyrant of the wat’ry reige 
O’er the outrageous main 
Extend his golden rod, Aha 
"Fhe rod of peace and enfign of the God, 
To hofh the tempeft in repofe, 
And with it all my woes. 
Father of gods and men, high fove, 
Behold the partner ef thy ‘love ! 
Let meek-eyed Pity from thy throne defcend, 
Our guardian fuccour ; and defend 
My Perfeus from the wave 
‘High-fwelling to o’erwhelm. O fave, 
(Vain let not Hope, great ruler of the ball, 
Breath her ford dictates at mild Pity’s call,) 
O fave hinx ’gainit my cruel foes! 
O fave him t6 revenge an injer’d mother’s woes.” 
"Fhe editor, fpeaking ironically of this performance, fays : 
« The merit of ic confifts in a happy mixture of fentiment 
and imagery, and a judicious application of the poetry with 
which it is adornacd- Ina word, itis no difparagement to fome 
Jate tranflators f6 fay, that it deferves to be ranked with their 
performances, and may even ferve as a model to future tranfla- 
tions from the Greek poets. ‘Fhe fituation of Danae is fuch, 
as without doubt admits of the higheft degree of poetical em- 
bellifhment. Jn fuch diftrefs the mind is awake and aétive, 
and what in calmicr moments it is lefs attentive to, traverfes the 
whole creation for ideas, and omits no object which can give 
colouring to ifs grief. Fhis contraft between the language of 
the tranflation, and its original, will fhew, how flight a know- 
ledge of nature this reputed mafter of the pathetic really pof- 
feffed.’ 


If this ancient poet could be fenfible of the honour, which: 
is conferred on his profaic fragment by thefe $Sriliant tranfla~ 
tions, he would liftea, with infatiable curiofity and furprize, 

* Well pleas’d to: hear their ‘polj/’d numbers fow, 
- Rob’din the gorgeous imagery of wae.’ 

We have extended ibis article beyond the limits, which we 
ufually affign to a pamphlet, becaufe. the fubject. is. of the 
higheit importance to literature and our national tafte; and 
this performance isa laudable attempt to explode that florid 
and bombaftic fiyle, which has beéi ‘introduced by affected 
writers of almoft 2 denominations, and is admired by inju- 


dicious readers. 
| 6 .- EBfftre 
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Effufions of the Heart and Fancy in Virfe and Prof. By the rev. 
Henry Hodgfon, B.A. 12m0. 35. 6d. ‘fewed. Rivington. 


HIS writer, in an advertifement prefixed to his Effufions, 
wantonly infults all the literati, who fhall prefume to dif- 
pute the excellence of his produtions. ‘They are, according 
to his account, * wretched criticafters *, the perts of the age, 
infants im literature, and animals that cannot write.’ This 
comprehenfive lift includes all his readers and fubfcribers (ex- 
cept his admirers) and is a notable inftance of his modefty and 
politenefs, 

A great part of this volume confifts of elegics, odes, and 
other poetical pieces ; in the compofition ef which our author 
feems to have employed his time with a peculiar fatisfaGtion ; 
for, on being importuned to quit the fervice of the Mufes, and 
purfue the ftudies, which lead to academical honours, he gal- 
lantly exclaims, 

‘ Say, fhall I part, ye doating dreamers fay, 
From all that’s dear, from what can charm the mind? 
Like you, o’er angles doze my life away ; — 
O! can the Mufe be patiently refign’d ?’ 

Perhaps, thefe doating dreamers, as he courteoufly calls the 
mathematicians of Cambridge, may afk him, in the words of 
Lipfius : ‘ Anne placeat mufa. pedeftris & triobolaris, fordid& 
& difcinga vefte, meretricula?’ But fuch wights ought to be 
told, that; in the prefent inftance, thefe words are totally mif- 
applied. Our author’s Mufe is no triobolarian jilt, but a 
nymph of higher quality and accomplifhments, as we may 
colle& from the following ftanza : 

« Say, can a mortal quit the charmer’s arms, 
With whom alone he’d with his life to fpend, 
When Sdlufoes add ten thoufand samels/s charms, 
With fome old ugly hag his life to blend ?” 


The poet muft have neither fpirit nor fenfibility, who can 
prefer the hag to the charmer, efpecially when the latter, as 
the fong fays, is ‘ going in a moment to be kind.’ It ap- 
pears, however, that our poetical inamorato has many of 
thefe-charmers ; for in the next ftanza, he fays, 

‘ Pierian nymphs! though Fame points out the way, 
Which from your paths your fervent vot’ry draws ;— 
Around your fteps Fame, Honour, Pleafures play, 
f And Virtue deigns to fue for your applaufe.’ 


. 





® The Critical Reviewers paid this writer a compliment ‘in their 
Review for March, . 
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Here is a charming group, fufficient to fire the imagination 
of an anchoret! A number of beautiful nymphs, atttended 
‘with Fame, Honour, and Pleafures, in the fhape of little Cu- 
pids, playing at their feet! yet, it feems, one of thefe urchins, 
Fame, makes a jeft of the way-faring poet, and mifchievoufly 
dire&ts him into a wrong road. 

This infult feems to raife his indignation, and he pofitively 
fwares, that he’ll be d——d, if he ftir a ftep. 

‘ May ev’ry carf, which guilty mortals dread, 
When I forfake ye, lov’d harmonious maids, 
Be thickly thower’d on my perjur’d head, 
And drive me down to Pluto’s fery fades J” 


Once, he confeffes, he was inclined to be a rover; but now 
he is come toa better fenfe of things, and, like a fuppliant 
lover, humbly begs pardon of the Pierian damfels ; 

‘ O much-lov’d Mufes! O forgive the fault, 
Which to miftaken notions ow’d its rife ! 
If e’er I {werv’d from you, though but in thovght, 
*Twas Jonging- dope to gain an empty prize.’ 

This ¢ prize’ was the jointure, which he might have pofs 
fefled, if he had accepted of Mazhema, the ‘ ugly hag.’ He 
had, indeed, formed fome defign of that nature, and thought 
of leaving the Pierian maids, who never bring their lovers an 
fortune ; but, upon more mature confideration, he totally difs 
claims the old beldam, with all her trinkets ; 


‘ The madne/s now affe&ts my mind no more, 
The gilded gewgaws have no joys for me, 
Empty each name Marhema’s * fons adore, 
Mufe-led Pil fearch the haunts of liberty.? 


What he means by ‘ the haunts of liberty’ is uncertain. 
But as he has hitherto adopted the language of the lover, he 
probably means fome fequeftered bower, whither he and the 
<« blufhing’ Mufe may retire, in imitation of the Trojan captain 
and the Tyrian princefs +. 

Our author concludes the elegy, from which we have taken 
the foregoing ftanzas, with apother farcaf on the mathe- 
maticians. 

‘ My mind is free, and feorns the tyrant’s fway, 
Who ftrives to curb wild Fancy’s pleafing flight, 
O let him fnore o’er Newton’s page all day, 
And dream of lines and-angles all the night !? . 





————— ; ‘ : a a ee 
* The author fhould have called her Mathefis, m 
+ Virg. En, iv, 
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‘In the eftimation of this poet, Newton’s Optics and Prin- 
cipia are only fit for ‘ doating dreamers,’ and calculated to lull 
them afl¢ep. But he, who can thus depreciate the works of that 
fublime genius, let him— 

* O let him fnore o’er Walker’s rhymes * all day, 
And dream of fongs and elegies all night.’ 

The latter part of this volume confifts of Dialogues, Alle 
gories, Dreams, Vifions, Reveries, Analizers, &c. In thefe 
produdtions the author difcovers a lively imagination; but, at 
the fame time, no inconfiderable fhare of vanity, attended 
with a contemptuous opinion of fome refpectable writers. 

‘ If, fays he, my aftonifhment at the praifes beftowed on 
Offian and Dr. Langhorne, be great, it is much augmented 
by thofe lavifhed on the Churchills, the Lloyds, the Colmans, 
and the Thorntons of the age, It requires no extraordinary 
prophetical acumen to predict, that the hand of Time fhall 
{weep them away to the ob/ivion they deferve, and number them 
with the heroes of the Dunciad, whofe names exif only in the 
writings of Pope.’ 

It requires an extraordinary penetration to difcover either 
fenfe or meaning in this paffage. When the author tells us 
that time fhall {weep z4em into oblivion, he cannot mean the 
qworks of Langhorne, Churchill, and the reft, for they are 
not once mentioned ; nor can he mean their zames, for they 
are fuppofed to be numbered with thofe that evi? in the Dun- 
ciad ; and confequently, are not fwept into oblivion. The 
whole fentence is, therefore, unintelligible and abfurd. 

Our author may think himfelf extremely fortunate, if thefe 
Effufions only furvive as long as the Connoiflear, or fome of 

the other works of thofe writers, which, in this paflage, he 
has treated with the higheft contempt. 





Effays Moral and Literary. By the rev. Mr. Knox. In TavoVols* 
Vol. 11. Svo. 35. 6d. fewed. Dilly. 


~INCE the beginning of the prefent century we have had a 
confiderable number of writers, who have thrown their lu- 
cubrations into the form of fhort, independent effays. Steele 
and Addifon led the way ; and their fcheme was attended with 
uncommon fuccefs, Thefe authors, and their moft eminent 
fucceffors, found by experience, that they had happily accom- 
modated their produétions to the prevailing tafte, and the general 
difpofition of mankind. The fhort effay, in which the author 
attempts to do nothing more, than fkim over the fubje& in an 








* Walker’s Dictionary of Rhimes for the ufe of fmall poets. 
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eafy and agreeable manner, is properly calculated for thofe 
readers, who riever ufed themfelves to deeper ftudies, to accu- 
rate inveftigations, or a long train of reafoning. Gay, fri- 
volous,,and volatile fpirits are pleafed with that vargieTry, 
which they meet with in the Tatler, the Spectator, the Ram- 
bler, and the Adventurer; where they find Oriental tales, as 
well as leftures of morality, and critical obfervations. The 
man of bufinefs, who has but fhort intervals of leifure; the 
ordinary reader, whole finances are narrow; the, pretended 
{cholar, and the literary fop, who want to gain a general no- 
tion of men and things, or a competent fhare of tafte and’ 
knowlege, in an eafy and expeditious manner, are fully gra- 
tified by the perufal of thefe mifcellaneous volumes, in which 
almoft every fubje&, within the great circle of literature, is 
occafionally difcuffed. But above all, the man of bufinefs, and 
the man of pleafure, the fuperficial and the volatile, the numer- 
ous tribe of triflers and loungers of both fexes, are happy to 
find at the end of every third or fourth page, a commodious 


refting-place, where they may clofe the book, and relieve them~ 
felves from the fatigue of thought and attention. 


Befides thefe recommendations, the Eflays now before us 
have that intrinfic merit, which cannot but render them ac- 
ceptable to readers of almoft every denomination, | 


On Epifolary Writers. 


¢ When a writer has diftinguifhed himfelf in his ftudied perfor- 
ynances, and pleafed us in thofe works, which he intended for our 
perufal, we become interefted in all that concerns him, and with to 
be acquainted with his ideas, as they flowed, without any view to 
their publication, in the open communications of a private and 
friendly correfpondence. Beautiful minds, like beautiful bodies, 
appear graceful in an undrefs. The awe which they infpire, when 
furrounded with ali their dignity, is fometimes more ftriking than 
pleafing ; but we feel ourleives relieved when admitted to their fa- 
miliarity. We love to retire behind the fcenes, and to obferve the 
undifeuifed appearance of thofe, who pleafe us, when indufrioully 
decorated for public exbibition. Hence the private Jetters of great 
men have been always read with avidity. 

‘The Greeks have not left many models in the epiftolary ftyle. 
There is no doubt but Xenophon excelled in it, though molt of the 
Jetters which he wrote, have either not been colleéted or not pre- 
ferved. Thofe of Socrates, Antifthenes, Arifltippus, Xenophon, 
Jefchines, and Philo have never been popular. Thofe which pafs 
wonder the name of Arifiznetus, are of a tafte lefs refembling the 
Attic than the oriental. The defcriptions are poetically luxuriant, 
but the language is not pure, nor the ftyle fimple. 

_ The Epifties of Phalaris have been much read by the learned, but 
though they are curious monuments of the genius of the tyrant, 
they are not admirable fpecimens of epiltolary compofition. The 
are more known from the violent difpute they occafioned between 
Bentley and Boyle, than from their intrinfic merit. In fome part 
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of that famous controverfy, Bentley fays, with his'ufual acrimony, 
that Boyle had made a bad book worfe by a bad ‘edition of it. 

‘ Cicero, the world’s great model in the oratorical and the philo- 
fophical, is no lefs eminent in the epiitolary ftyle. He rivalled his 
great patterns, the Greeks, in eloquence and philofophy; he ex- 
celled them in his letters. His letters, indeed, were the genuine 
productions of his unaffifted genius, and have a grace peculiar to 
themfelves. Many of his other works are profefledly imitations ; 
but conducted with that art which charatterifes genius, and ap- 
propriates all its handles. His letters were not ftudied, they were 
the effufions of the moment, they arofe from the occafion, and 
pleafe from their air of truth and unaffected propriety. Whether 
bufinefs, pleafure, politics, philofophy, or conjugal and paternal 
affection, are their fubje€ts, they are equally excellent, and equally 
pleafing. He wrote them without the Jeaft view of their coming ta 
the public eye, and to this circumftance they owe a great fhare of 
their merit, their freedom from affectation. Neara thoufand of 
them remain, and furnifh abundance of hiftorical information, at 
the fame time that they exhibit the beft models for this fpecies of 
writing. They are thought not to appear to the beft advantage in 
the fpecimens which Dr. Middleton has inferted in his life of Ciee- 
ro. No one was better able to do them juftice, than that great 
biographer; but it is faid, he committed the tafk of tranflation to 
fome inferior writer *,. 

There was an age when the letters of Pliny were preferred to 
thofe of Cicero. They have, indeed, the glitter of an artificial 
polith, but they want the more captivating grace of natural beauty. 
They were ftudied, and they wear the appearance of ftndy. He 
who delights in elaborate and highly finifhed compofition, will be 
gratified in the perufal of Pliny, but he will at the fame time re- 
gret, if he has a tafte for propriety, that his labour was not beftow- 
ed-where it would have been better placed. In a philofophical dif- 
courfe, or a formal harangue, we expect the interpofition of art; 
but in an epiftle, we look for the effufions of nature, rather than 
the efforts of ingenuity. 

‘ Seneca’s moral effays have little right to the name of epiftles, 
with which he diftinguifhed them. They are little more than a 
colle&tion of common-place obfervations, abounding in wit and in- 
genious turns, but wholly deftitute of elegance and grace. His 
faults, indeed, are fweet, as Quintillian faid; but it is a fweetnefs 
which cloys, and can fcarcely pleafe any but a vitiated appetite. 

‘ After the Latin had ceafed to be a living language, many excel- 
lent books of letters were written in it. It was the univerfal lan- 
guage of learning. ‘The literati of different nations, the rude lan 
guages of which would not repay the labour of cultivation, wifely 
chole to communicate their thoughts in the pure dialect of the court 

of Auguftus. Some of the earlieft of thefe are difgraced by the 
barbarifm of the times. But Petrarch fhines amidft the furround- 
ing obfcurity. True genie, like his, was fure to difplay its luftre, 
though it laboured under the difadvantage of a prevailing corruption 
of tafte. 
~ © Politian had juft pretenfions to true genius. There is a warmth 
and vigour in his poetry, which fully proves him to have been ca- 
pable of attaining to a much higher degree of excellence than his 
premature death allowed. His epiftles are elegant, but like thofe 
‘of Pliny, whom he imitated, they are formal and affeéted. They 
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are however pleafing to the reader, and abound with beautiful lax- 
guage. : 

Erafmus, a name that fhines forth with peculiar glory in the an- 
nals of literature, juftly pofleffes the firft rank among the modern, 
epiftolary writers. His ftyle is not purely Ciceronian, though it 
difplays many of itsgraces. Itisentirely his own, though it often 
rifes to a level with claflical excellence, He was not fo fcrupa!oufly 
exact in his talte, as to reject a barbarous and Gothic expreffion, if 
it conveyed his ideas precifely. But he had the fkill to ufe it with 
fuch propriety, that it acquired, in his writings, a grace and dig- 
nity. No man was better acquaiuted with the works of Cicero; no 
man, after a few prejudices, formed in his youth, were removed, 
entertained a higher opinion of his beauties, or knew better how to 
imitate them. But he defpifed the fect of Ciceronians, who would 
fcarcely admit a particle that was not to be found in their favourite 
author. He ridiculed them with admirable wit and eloquence, in 
his dialogue Ciceronianus; nor would he give countenance to fo 
ridiculous an affectation, by any part.of his writings. More ftu- 
dious of copioufnefs and variety of matter, than of a fcrupulous 
}mitation of any model, he feleéts the moft expreflive word he can 
find in the language, and, by a judicious compofition, renders it 
agreeable and proper. With all their defects 1: point of purity of 
language, his letters are uncommonly entertaining ; and have that 
§pirit, which genius always can exhibit, but which laborious dulnefs 
vainly imitates. ‘There is a fund of Lucianic humour in ail his 
more familiar writings; in his colloquies it is moft confpicuous ; 
but it is alfo very remarkable in many of his epiftles. Had he lived 
jn an age when polite learning was more generally encouraged and 
cultivated, his productions would, have been models of elegance, 
not inferior to the boalted reliques of antiquity. But, unfortu- 
nately, he was engaged in the unpleafing difputes of pedantic theo« 
Jogifts; and, inftead of treading the flowery paths of Greek and 
Roman literature, for which he was adapted by nature, was obliged 
to toil through the thorny mazes of a barbarous, perplexed, and 
$rrational fyftem of divinity. His liberal mind foon perceived, and 
as foon avowed, the abfurdity of the received modes and opinions ; 
but he had too great a‘ veneration for genuine chriftianity, to ne- 
gieét thofe ftudies which his profeffion, as a chriftian and aneccle- 
fiaftic, naturally led him to cultivate. He faw, and in great mea- 
fure avoided, the inelegancies which abounded in the theological 
writings of his times; but it was not eafy always to be upon his 
guard againit them ; and his mind retained a tin¢ture of them, 
as waters are polluted with the impurities through which they 

wv. 
= I omit a great number of epiftolary writers, who had little merit 
of their own, and who derived all their fame from a fervile imita~ 
tion of Cicero. Among thefe }s Paulus Manutius, who is faid to 
have often {pent a month in writinga fingle letter. We fee, indeed, 
in confequence of this fcrupylous attention, an elegant and truly 
Ciceronian phrafeology ; but we obferve none of the native graces 
of unaffected compofition. 

“ Our neighbours, the French, have arrogated great merit, ag 
epiftolary writers. Their genius and their language feem to be 
we!] adapted to excel in it. But fome of their moft celebrated 
writers bave renounced. the advantages which nature gave them, 
and have fpoiled all the beauties of fentiment and vivacity, by am 
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unfeafonable profufion of wit. Balzac wearies his reader with the 
‘conftant recurrence of laboured ingenuity. , 

‘Voiture abounds with beautiful thoughts expreffed with great 
elegance. The language of compliment difgufts, in other writers, 
by its unmeaning famenefs and formality. He has given it the 
grace of delicacy. But even he, though indifputably a fine writer, 
is juftly cenfured by Bohours, for what are called falfe thoughts. - 
Like many others, he has neglected real beauties for artificial or- 
naments. 

‘ Our own countrymen have honourably diftinguithed themfelves 
in this, as well as in every other kind of elegant compofition. The 
ftyle of Swift is thought, by many, to excel all others. It has pu- 
rity, eafe, expreffion, and force. Pope’s letters are lively and deli- 
cate. Shenftone’s are much read; but it may be doubted whether 
they have that peculiar and ftriking excellence, which thould place 
them among the claflics of our country. 

‘ The late lord Chefterfield, though juftly decried as a moral ine 
ftructor, is admired as a writer of peculiar elegance. Noman more 
clofely and fuccefsfully imitated the French, in every circumftance. 
Like them, he writes with perfpicuity, vivacity, and that graceful 
nefs which is fure to pleafe, and which he fo ftrenuoufly recom- 
mends, He is himfelf a proof of the efficacy_of grace ; for with all 
his merit, he was certainly fuperficial, and yet obtained a degree 
of fame, which more foljd writers have feldom poff- fled. 

* Much ‘has been faid on the epiftolary ftyle; as if any one ftyle 
could be appropriated to the great variety of fubjeéts which are 
treated of in letters. Eafe, it is true, fhould diltinguith familiar 
letters, written on the common affairs of life ; becauie the mind is 
ufually at eafe while they are compofed. But, even in thefe, there 
incidentally arifes a topic, which requires elevaied expreflion, and 
an inverted conftruction. Not to raile the ftyle on thefe occafions, 
is to write unnaturally; for nature teaches us to exprefs animated 
emotions of every kind in an animated language. 

¢ The impaffioned lover writes unnaturally, if he writes with the 
eafe of Sevigné. The dependant writes unnaturally to a fuperior, 
in a ftyle of familiarity. The fuppliant writes unnaturally, if he 
rejets the figures diétated by diftrefs. Converiation admits of 
every ftyle but the poetic, and what are letters but written conver- 
fation? ‘The great ruleisto follow nature, and to avoid an affeéted 
manner.’ 


Our author’s concluding maxim reminds us of a piece of af- 
fe&ation in the letters of lord Chefterfield, which greatly de- 
bafes their elegance; that is, the frequent introdu@ion of 
French and Italian phrafes, where the author might have ex- 
preffed his ideas in his own language, with the utmoft grace 
and energy, 

On Simplicity of Style in Profaic Compoftion. 

* Food that gives the livelieft pleafure on the firft tafte, frequently 
difgufts on repetition; and thofe things which pleafe the palate 
without fatiety, are fuch as agitate but moderately, and perha 
originally caufed a difagreeable fenfation. Mental food is alfo 
found by experience to nourifh beft, and delight the longeft, when 
it is not lufcioufly fweet. Profufe ornament, and unneceflary 
graces, though they may tranfport the reader on a firft perufal, 
coms 
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commonly o¢cafion a kind of intellectual furfeit, which prevents g 
fecond. 
~ € Immoderate embellifhment is the mark of a peculiar tafte, of a 
weak judgment, and a little genius. It conveys the idea of too 
great a labour to pleafe; an idea, which excludes the appearance 
_‘of eafe, without which it 1s difficult to effect the purpofe of pleafing, 
‘If the reader enters into the author's {pirit, he finds his emotions 
‘too rapidly excited to be confiftent with pleafurable feelings. 
works ackaowledged to -be written with true tafte, are found for 
‘the moft part to raife gentle emotions; and when it is neceflary to 
call up the more violent, the effect is improved from the rarity of 
the attempt. There is a certain equable flow of {pirits, which 
keeps the mind in a tone for the admiffion of durable pleafure; 
but which, when hurried or exalted beyond its natural ftate, ter- 
‘minates in difguft. 
‘ There are feveral books very popular in the prefent age, among 
‘the youthful and the inexperienced, which have a fweetnefs that 

alls on the tafte, and a grandeur that {wells to a bloated turgidity, 
Such are the writings of fome modern Germans. The Death of 
“Abel is generally read, and preferred by many to all the produc- 
tions of Greece, Rome, and England. ‘The fuccefs of this work 
has given rife to others on the fame plan, inferior to this in its real 
‘merits, and labouring under the fame fault of redundant decora- 
tion. What others may feel, 1 know’ not; but I would no more 
‘be obliged to read the works of Gelner repeatedly, than to make 
a frequent meal on the honey-comb. 

The Meditations of Harvey, and many books of devotion, are 
written in that rhapfodical ftyle, which wearies by its conftant ef- 
forts to elevate the mind toextacy. They have, it is true, a ufe- 
ful effect on the rude and uncultivated, who are feldom penetrated 
but by forcible impreffions ; but the pleafure they give is not fufh- 
ciently elegant and refined to attach the more polifhed reader. 

‘ Poetical profe, as all fuch writings may be called, feems by no 
means correfpondent to claflical ideas of beauty. There is no mo- 
de] of it among writers in the golden ages, and it has felcom been 
_attempted by the firftrank of moderns. Fenelon, indeed, fucceed- 
ed in it, but he richly intermixed the beautiful flowers originally 
culled by Homer and Virgil. Genius, aflitted by claflical learning, 
can give a grace to compofitions formed on a plan not quite con- 
formable to the moft approved tafte, 

‘ Many modern fermons, while their authors aimed at fublimity 
and a highly figurative eloquence, have become turgid and affected, 
The fimple majefty of the facred writings affords a proper model 
for facred oratory ; and it muft be owned, to the honor of the re- 
gular clergy, that they have commonly imitated it; and that the 
high-flown, enthufiaftic, and pompous harrangue has ufually been 
the produétion of thofe who have renounced reafon im matters of 
tafte as well as of religion. Addreffed to the meaneft capacities in 
the loweft orders, it may have produced a defirable effect in com- 

e!ling their attention, and in warming their iniammable paffions, 
But, it is to be feared, its effect was but temporary, and it is cer- 
tain that it can never poffefs a place among the elegant works of 
hiterature. 

* It is agreeable to the mind to be occafionally roufed by a power- 
ful ftroke ; but it fuffers a kind of finart, from a continual repeti- 
tion of-the‘blow. It is merely teazed ahd wearied by the feeble 
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yet uninterrupted attack of the impotent writer, whofe. incliatio® 
ftimulates while genius flags *. ig 

‘ The Bible, the Lliad, and Shakefpeare’s works are allowed to be 
the fublimeft books that the world can exhibit. ‘Fhey arealfo truly 
finple ; and. the reader is more affected by their indifputable fubli- 
mity, becaufe his attention is not wearied by ineffectual attempts at 
it. He who is acquainted with Longinus will remember, that the 
inftances adduced by that great pattern of the excellence he de- 
fcribes,, are not remarkable for a glaring or a pompous ftyle, but 
derive their claim to fublimity from a neble energy of thought, 
modeftly fet off by a proper expreflion. 

¢ No author has been more univerfally approved than Xenophon. 
Yet bis writings difplay no appearance of fplendour or majefty; 
nothing elevated or adorned with figures; no affectation of fuper- 
uous ornament. His merit is an unaffected {weetnefs, which no 
affectation can obtain. The graces feem to have confpired to form 
the becoming texture of his compofition. And yet, perhaps, 4 
common reader would neglect him, becaufe the eafy and natural 
air of his narrrative roufes no violent emotion. More refined un- 
derftandings perufe, him with delight; and Cicero has recorded 
that Scipio, when once he had opened the books of Xenophon, 
would with difficulty be prevailed with to clofethem. His ftyle, 
fays the fame great orator and critic, is fweeter than honey, and 
the Mufes themfelves feem to have fpoken from his mouth. 

' © Julius Cefar is thought to have refembled him in his ftyle, as 
he did in the circumftance of profeffion. He has nothing florid or 
or grand, but, likea gentle river, flows on with a furface unruffled. 
A wonderful inftance of moderation, to have recounted his own 
atchievements with accuracy, yet without being, for a moment, 
betrayed into an unbecoming’ pomp ‘either of diction or reprefenta- 
tion. Yet with all the gracefulnefs of modefty and fimplicity, he 
has an air of grandeur that commands refpect. Oftentatious orna- 
ment would indeed have been contemptible deformity. 

* Cicero, who underftood and valued the fimplicity of Xenophon, 
was, however, himfelf fometimes guilty of its violation. He adopted 
the Afiatic manner in fome of his orations, and they are fometimes 
more verbofe, diffufe and affected, than an Attic talfte can patiently 
endure, But it isa kind of facrilege, as well as prefumption, to 
detract from the deferved glory of a man, who in his life and write 
ings advanced human nature tothe higheft perfe€tion. 

‘The French nation is an affected nation ; but many of their 
authors have written with remarkable fimplicity. Fontaine and 
Fontenelle are acknowledged to have equalled in this beauty the 
antient models. They have, however, writers of the other kind, 
and I muft own, I never could admire many of their boafted ora- 
tors. Even their Boffuet and their Bourdaloue are not adapted to 
the tafte of an Englifh or an Attic audience. 

¢ Simplicity is not in general the diftinguifhing beauty of Englith 
writers. The fpirit and folemnity of difpofition have fometimes 
given their writings an ill-placed pomp and magnificence. But the 
works of an Addifen and a Sterne, and the reception they have met 
with, will vindicate the nation from the charge of wanting tafte 
for imple beauty. The antients have been much imitated in Eng. 
Jand ; and where that is the cafe, a tafte for fimplicity will fome. 





* Mr. Knox is frequently inattentive to that fimplicity, which 
he recommends. 
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times pét the better of prevailing Gothicifm. The German manner, 
itis hoped, will not fupplant the Attic. 

To write in a plain manner appears eafy in theory ; but how few 
in comparifon have avoided the fault of unneceflary and falfe or- 
nament! The greater part feem to have miftaken unwieldly cor- 
pulence for robuft vigour, and to have defpifed the temperate habit 
of found health as meagrenefs. The taite for finery is more gene- 
ral than for fymmetrical beauty: and chafte elegance ; and many, 
like Nero, would not be content till they had fpoiled, by gilding 
it, the ftatue of a’ Lyfippus.’ , 

This Effay contains many juft remarks, and deferves the 
perufal.of every one, who. wifhes to. form..a proper. notion 
of elegance in compofition. That beautifal fimplicity, :which 
we admire in many of the claffics, is too much negleéted 
by the generality of modern writers, Some of the moft cele~ 
brated produdtions of the prefent age abound in turgid ex- 
preffions, inverted conftru@ions, and a profufion of metapho- 
rical images. ‘Thefe-are grofs violations of nature, indications 


of a vicious tafte, and fymptoms of declining eloquence. 
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Demoniacs.. An Enquiry into the Heathen and the Scripture Doe 
trine of Daemons. In which the Hypotbefis of the rev. Mr. 
Farmer, and others om this Subjed, are particularly confidered, 
By John Fell.’ 8ve. ‘6s. Boards. Dilly. 


Mest of the learned: writers, who oppofe what is called 
the vulgar notion of poffeffions, maintain, that the more 
immediate obje&s of religious worfhip among the heathens 
were dead men, or_departed human fpirits; that the word 
demon is not only ufed by the heathens themfelves for their 


~ deities, but alfo by the facred writers for the objeéts of pagan 


worfhip ; that the latter by demons underftand nothing more 
than the fouls of deceafed perfons; and that, fince the holy 
fcriptures every where aflure us, that the heathen deities, or 
demons, have no power to do either good or harm, much lefs 
to work miracles, it follows, that their never was, nor ever 
could be, a real demoniac in the world.—Such is the reafon- 
ing, as Mr. Fell ftates it, oppofed to the common interpreta- 
tion of thofe paffages in the gofpel, which relate to demo- 
niacal pofleffions. 

Accordingly,’ Mr. Farmer, in his Differtation on Miracles, 
afferts, * that it is a fa& attefted by all antiquity, whether 
Pagan, Jewith, or Chriftian, that the more immediate objects 
of popular adoration among the heathens were deified human 
beings.’ On this principle he fupports his Effay on the De- 
moniacs, and thus introduces his arguments: * We have elfe- 
where examined the meaning of demons, when applied to the 
objects of popular worfhip in the heathen world, and fhewn, 
from: the united teftimony of Pagans and Jews, from the au- 
thors 
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thors of the Septuagint verfion of the Old Teftament, and 
from the writers of the New, that we are hereby to underftand 
fuch human fpirits, as fuperftition deified. We are now to 
enguire, whether'the word be not ufed in the fame fenfe by 
all ‘the ancients, when they fpeak upon the fabjeé of poffef. 
fions.’ 

In this Enquiry Mr. Fell undertakes to prove, that the re- 
verfe of all this is true, and may be proved from the united 
teftimony of both the pagans, and the facred writers. 

Whoever, he fays, is acquainted with the theogoniés of the 
heathens, and the ancient hiftories of their gods, preferved 
among the Greeks, and with the ftory of Prometheus, cannot 
well be ignorant, that the greateft part of thofe deities, to 
whom the heathens facrificed, were by them confidered as ex- 
ifting before the creation of man. This, he thinks, is fuffi- 
ciently clear from Hefiod’s Theogony, in which he thus ad- 
drefles the Mufes: * Hail, daughters of Jove, celebrate the 
divine originals of the immortals, always exifting, who were 
produced from the earth and ftarry heaven’? He produces the 
teftimony of Herodotus, who afferts, ‘ that the Perfians wor- 
fhipped the whole circle of heaven, which they called Jupiter ; 
that. they facrificed to the fun and moon, to the earth, the 
fire, the water, and the winds, and to thefe alone.’ Lib. i, 131. 
He tells us, likewife, on the authority of the fame writer, 
(though this, we muft obferve, is not fo clearly expreffed) 
‘that the only gods, in the manner of whofe worfhip the 
Egyptians all agreed, were Ifis and Ofiris, the fun and moon ; 
that they paid no religious honours to heroes ; that they would 
not allow a man could be begotten by a god, or that the gods 
were converfant with men.’ ‘To thefe and many other paflages 
from‘ Herodotus, he fubjoins the teftimony of Plato, who fays: 
‘ The firft inhabitants of Greece thought the fun and moon, 
the earth, the ftars, and the heaven, to be the only gods; as 
do moft of the barbarians, at this time,’ Cratyl. p. 273. 

Tn the fecond feétion, the author fhews, that Mofes, in his 
minute defcriptions of the idolatry of his own times, makes 
no mention of the fouls of dead men, as objets of religious 
worfhip ; nor ever intimates, that any of their emblematic 
figures were in the fhape of men, though he carefully enume- 
rates (Deut. iv. xvii.) the feveral kinds, according to the fimi- 
litude of which their images were made: that he does not 
give us one inftance of offering facrifices to departed fouls ; 
and that there is but one paflage in the Old Teftament, which 
has the leaft appearance of a proof, that the Ifraelices were 
ever concerned in worfhip paid to dead men ; and this paffage, 
§£ rightly explained, is nothing to the purpofe: * They joined 
theme 
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themfelves to Baal-Peor, and ate the facrifices of the dead.* 
Pfal. cvi. 28.. Here the word Metim, he obferves, does not 
fignify dead men, but inanimate idols. 

With refpe& to the word demon, he fays, ¢ Since the an- 
cient Greeks have applied it to all ranks of intelligent and in- 
vifible beings, both good and evil, it muft be allowed as a na- 
tural confequence from the general and extenfive ufe of this 
term, that the apoftles might on the fubject of poffeffions, 
apply it to wicked and malignant fpirits, without intending. 
either the fouls of departed men, or the immediate obje&s of 
pagan idolatry ; and fince they themfelves have defined a pols. 
‘feffing demon to be an evil fpirit, without affixing to it either 
of thefe ideas, we have no right whatever to affert, that fuch 
was their meaning. We might as well affirm, that Bucepha- 
lus, becaufe a quadruped, was therefore really an ox, or that 
a fnail anda ferpent are the fame thing, becaufe they both 
creep.” 

‘ It is evident, that the heathens, as well as the facred 
writers, do affert the exiffence of intelligent beings, both 
good and evil, far fuperior to the nature of man; and that 
the holy fcriptures do often reprefent thofe beings, as employed 
in the adminiftration of divine Providence.’ 

In the fourth fetion, concerning the demons mentioned in 
the gofpel, he obferves, that ‘ it is a very grofs abufe of lan- 
guage to reprefent the poflefling demons, mentioned in the 
gofpel, as nothing more than the fouls of departed men, fince 
the evangelifts have never given the leaft intimation of any 
fuch thing; that the good fpirits cannot be fuppofed under this 
ufe of the word, as poffefling demons are exprefsly ftyled 
wicked and unclean fpicits; and that the heathen gods could 
never be underftood by the term, for two reafons; firft, be- 
caufe the facred writers have with one voice proclaimed the 
utter impotence of thofe demons; and next, becaufe the in- 
{pired penmen only affirm, that the Gentiles facrifice to de- 
mons, It is no where faid in the whole feriptures, that they 
facrificed to evil fpirits, or that all their gods were wicked and 
unclean demons, no nor yet that any of them were fuch; 
though it is well known, that.fome of the heathens did pro- 
feffedly facrifice to evil beings: the defcription, therefore, of 
the pagan deities, both in the Old and New Teftament, by 
no. means anfwers to the definition of poffefling demons in the 
gofpel.’ 

He then proceeds to fhew, that the arguments, alledged 
againft the fcripture doétrine concerning semoniacs, are ine 
conclufive. ned 
On 
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Gn this head, he thus coitcludes his obfervations : 

“© Many of ‘the arguments, urged by Mr: Farmer againft dz 
Mmoniacal poffeffions, affe& the ¢oipetency of the apoftles a® 
Witneffes, and the credit of the facred hiftory, as much as they 
can do the dodtrine in difpute ; while at the fame time they imé 
ply. a denial of the mot’ capical articles of the Chriftian faith, 
exprefly afferted in the Holy Scriptures. The principles, on 
which he grounds all that he hath written concerning the nataré 
of miracles, and the apeficy of évil fpirits are thefe, ‘ That 
none befides Jehovah, the one trué God, can controul the laws 
and. courfe of nature; and that no fuperior beings whatever, 
but God himfelf, are capable of producing any effeéts on this 
earthly globe, or within the liniits of the human fyftem. Hence 
h¢ appropriates all miracles to God aloné; having firft, with- 
Out any real occafion for it, or advantage to his own fyftem, ar= 
busrarily defined fach works to be a violation of the laws of na- 
turé: asd-on the fame prifciple he reje&ts demoniacal poffef= 
fions 3 .after affuring us, without any proof, that all effects arifs 
ing from the fuppofed influence of evil fpirits would be contrary 
to thofe general rules by which the world is governed, as well 
as inconfiftent with thé natural power of fuch beings. His ar- 
guments, therefore, on this fubje&, notwithftanding the great 
pains which he hath take to coriceal it; feém to be direfly | 
pointed againft all that hath been advanced by the facred wri 
ters, concerning good and:evil angéls, the entrance of fin and 
death into the world, the. pernicious agency of the devil, and 
the reafon which is every where affigned in the gofpel for the 
appearance of Chrift and the kingdom of God,’ 


‘In the next fedtion, thé author endeavours to fhew, that the 
principles on which Mr. Farmer dehies the agehcy of fupetior 
beings, within the limits of the human fyftem, are either in« 
applicable to the gofpel demoniacs, or a flat contradi&ion to 
the holy fcriptures. ) 


_ © Tf, fays he, Mr. Farmer fhould at any future time affert, 
(what is fcarcely poffible) ‘* that he did really believe, while 
he’ wrote his Differtation on Miracles, and his Eflay on De= 
moniacs, that there are fupefior created intelligences both good | 
and evil, which operate within the limits of the human fyf- 
tem,” his ** Effay” will become a mere hypothefis, and all © 
his arguments againft damoniacal poffeffions muft fall to the 
sromuiki as totally ufelefs; fince no one imputes thofe effeéts to 
deceafed perfons: they aré-afcribed to beings originally fupe« 
rior to the nature of man, whofe operation, within the limits 
of the human fyftem, will, in this cafe, be acknowledged by 
himfelf. Nor do we fuppofe, that poffeflions are miracles 
by no means: the fcriptures never {peak of them as fuch: 
common occurrencés cannot be attributed to a miraculous power, 
by-whatever means they may be brought to pafs, Now, he hath 
Vol, XLVIII, dug. 1779. K nos 
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not even attempted to prove, that although fuperior fpirits do 
operate within the limits of the human fyftem, they are yet not 
capable of ' prodiéiig’ any of thofe ordinary °effedts which we 
obferve in the world ;.orthat they never operate upon mankitd 
in ‘a manner imperceptible. by ithe shumanfenfes = hence then it” 
clearly. follows, ‘according»to this; fuppofition of Mr. Farmer's . 
opinion, that the chief article to be, proved, in this.controverfy, 
is never, once mentioned ; while we are amufed with learned dif- 
quifitions,. concerning various articles, which are nothing at all 
to the purpole. . On, the other hand, if, agreeably with the prin- 
ciples of the ‘ Difiertation,” to which we are conftantly tefer- 
red in the “ Effay,” Mr. Farmer really believes, that there are 
no fuperior created intelligences,: which ever did or can operate 
within the limits‘of the haman-fyftem, and on this fuppofition * 

rounds all his reafoning againft damoniacal poffeffions,: then ° 
the: whole. of his) two volumes muft be confidered as a.calm ‘and 
direét) contradiction to the language of. Scripture, concerning - 
the agency :bothiof, good and evil angels, the entrance of) fin 
and death, andthe defign of our Lord’s »appearance’ in the 
world, which was to.‘* deftroy the works of. the devil ;”’ sand alt 
that he hath written concerning angels. and daemons; inthis - 
cafe,,,cap be viewed in no other light than. as am attemptto 
conceal the oppofition of his dotrines to the principles of reve- 
lation.’ 

In order to thew more fully what are thefe principles of reve. 
Jation, the author, points out many paflages of feripture, 
which either imply, or dire€tly aflert, the agency of evil fpirits 
within the human fyftem: fuch as thofe in which the devil is. . 
reprefented as a tempter, a deceiver, a deftroyer, a liar, a mur- 
derer from the beginning, &c. - | | 

In confidering, the fcripture do&irine concerning demoniacal 
poffeffions, he endeavours to fhew, that they are confiftent 
with many appearances, both in the natural and moral world. 
Among other,obfervations on this point he has the following: 

« Nothing can happen without a caufe. The frequent ef-~ 
feéts that attend madnefs as much require an adequate caufe as 
the moft extraordinary events in ancient times ; many of the 
appearances in maniacal cafes are fuch as intimate an intelli- 
gent caule; but if this notion be thought fo very abfurd, let 
thele appearances be fairly accounted for without the immediate. _ 
agency ofany fuch caule, and let the errorof the facred writers, . 
in attributing fo many different events to the influence of fu- 
perior created fpirits be clearly afcertainéd. ‘Till thefe things 
arecdone,;it: ig neither candid: nor: philofophical to reproach 
others ‘for believing demoniacal pofieffions.’ \ 

In the laft. place, our author alleges, that the facred writers 
not only affert; but ‘produce different fads, in order to prove 
the realiry of demoniacal poffeffions, nates 
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Speaking of. the Gadarene demoniacs, he fays, ‘ None of . 
thofe who have.been, moft zealous in fupporting the notion of 
demoniacal. poffeffions could ever exprefs the doftrine in a > 
ftronger or more: decifive manner than the evangelifts:have 
done. We muft either admit the agency’ of evil fpirits in this. 
cafe, or entirely reje& their accounts as unworthy of Chrift; 
which would be td overthrow the credit of the three evangelifts 
relating what they heard and faw, and with theirs that of the 
whole gofpel, while at the fame time it would have the appear=__ 
ance of an unreafonable-attack upon the faith of all hiftory.” 

At the conclufion he difplays the injurious confequences, | 
which, he.thinks, will attend the notion he oppofes: the firft. 
and. principal one is this : : 

‘Hf no fuperior created beings ever had any: power over man- 
kind, it follows, that the account given in the feriptures con- 
cerning the fall of man and the entrance of death, by the malice 
and treachery of the devil, is altogether erroneous and delufive, 
unworthy of credit, and calculated only to betray the reader. 
into fuperftitious opinions and groundlefs apprehenfions.’ 

Thefe are fome of the general fentiments, which the learned - 
author has more fully explained and fupported in the courfe of 
this enquiry. Though he attempts to defend what many 
readers will confider as a vulgar and abfurd hypothefis, yet he 
appears to be a very refpectable writer; and many of his ob- 
fervations are important. His arguments in oppofition to 
Dr. Farmer’s notion, * That the more immediate objeQs of 
popular adoration among the heathens were deified human 
fpirits,? are at leaft extremely plaufible, and deferve the at- 
tentive confideration of every one who wifhes to form a juft and 
confiftent opinion on the fubje&. Though, after all, ‘we do 
not apprehend that the eftablifhment of this point, in the 
fenfefor which Mr. Farmer contends, is effentially neceffary 
to the fupport of an hypothefis, which afcribes the diforders, 
called demoniacal poffeffions, to epilepfy or madnefs, In this 
cafe it fignifies very little, what the fentiments of the heathens 
and the Jews really were, concerning the gods and goddefles 
of antiquity. For whether they were creatures of the imagi- 
nation, the reprefentations of natural objeéts, or deified human. 
fpirits, they were equally impotent and infignificant. i 





Lucius: Junius Brutus ; or, the Expulfion of the: Tarquinss an 
Hiftorical Play. By Hogh Downman, © 8wo.' 33.\ Wilkie, 


THE plot of this tragedy is taken from Livy, and other Ro- 
man hiftorians. The principal ciccumftances are, the 
sruelties of Tarquin, the licentioufnefs of his fons, the since 
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of Junius Brutus to avoid aflaffination by a pretended idiotifm, 
the rape of Lucretia, the heroic refolution formed on this ocea- 
fion by Brutus, Collatinus the hufband of Lucretia, her father 
Lucretius, and P. Valerius, afterwards called Poplicola; and 
lafily, the expulfion of the Tarquins. 

‘The author has not confined himfelf to the rules ufually ob- 
ferved by dramatic ‘writers; he has only attempted * to fill up 
a piture of real life, in a certain given time, taking the out- 
lines from hiftorical fa&s.’ 

~ In this view his performance has great merit : the events are 
interefting and important, the charatters properly diverfified 
and well fupported, and the fentiments of the fpeakers, fuch 
as are fuitable to the fpirit of ancient Romans. 

-But, with refpe& to the compofition, there are fome fmail 
defe&s ; or, at leaft, fome little circumftances, which we look 
upon in that light, wz. paflages which feem to be entirely fu~ 
perfluous, and others which are too prolix. For example, the 
obfervations of the Roman people during Brutus’s harangue in 
the Forum, are trifling.—In many places the language is 
inelegant or incorrect. As the ingenious author would cer- 
tainly wifh to remove thefe blemifhes in the next edition, we 
fhall take the liberty to mention two or three paflages which 
may be eafily improved. : 


o* — © Scarce are our fouls 
Our own: 
A vulgar phate 
‘ But in the day each wears the face of loyalty, 
Nor dares, fo jealous are thefe groweling times, 
E’en in his brother’s bofom pour the fecret, 
Which. wkerating preys upon his heart. 
How we two thus have dared communicate 
Our thoughts either to other, is to me 
Moft ftrange, and paffing marvel? 
© T would | was'in Rome, or Rome was here. 

Why now indeed thy airy fpirits dance, 
Sparkling in either eye ; but when | met thee, 
What wert thou then ? 

Wert for waft frequently. 
* Dancing to the Sozied notes of gladnefs.’ 
¢ A&ed on principles, which my foul farted, 

rs And hands dared execute,’ 

© Cau/e him aifplay his angry trident.’ 
‘ I could not laugh, though finiles were plenty with me, 
As th’ Aairs upon my bead.’ 
« Impoffible! zuz, there’s a word: impoffible !’ 
- ia § What ails ot Art not well? 

‘ Lucretia, 
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‘Lucretia, J 
That blow hath killed us both. Oh, wife/ wife ! wife!” 
———~—-— * Wherefore did I wed, 

Why get a daughter ?”. . 
© Now will L fits me down, and try to bear 
Hateful old age.’ 

Thefe few examples, we apprehend, will. be fufficient. to 
joftify the obfervation we have made on..the author’s inatten- 
tion to the purity and elegance of his language. If it fhould be 
faid; it was his profeffed defign to make his diction plain and 
fimple, we muft obferve, that fimplicity and vulgarity are very 
different qualities. 

However, we can venture to affure the reader, that there 
are beauties in this performance, which will more than coun. 
terbalance its defects, and give him real pleafure in the perufal, 
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Political Arithmetick, Part IT. Containing Confiderations om the 
Means of raifing the Supplies within the Year. Occafoned by 
‘Mr. Pulteney’s Pamphlet on that Subjec?. By Arthur Young, 
Efq. F.R.S. So. 15. 6d, Cadell. 


op ue firft part of this work, which was publifhed about five 
years ago, contained Obfervations on the Prefent State of 
Great Britain, and the Principles of her Policy in the En- 
couragement of Agriculture *. After a variety of pertinent 
introductory obfervations, the Author proceeds to inveftigate 
the principles in Mr, Pulteney’s pamphlet, refpe&ing the im- 
‘poffibility of raifing the fupplies within the year, He admits 
that the advantages which the latter ftates to arife from fucha 
meafure, are not exaggerated ; and that they would in no inftance 
be found ftronger than in the rife of the value of landed pro- 
perty.. He affirms, that the high intereft paid for the late 
joans has funk the value of land five years purchafe; and in 
many inftances, which he happens to be acquainted with, 
much more. Thofe he obferves, who are not under the 
heceffity of felling do not feel this, but it crufhes others who 
find themfelves. in that fituation ; and the premiums paid,’ in 
order to get money on mortgage, have the fame effed. 

Mr. Pulteney has propofed 1% per cent. benevolence on all 
the capital of the kindgom, to the amount of a thoufand mil- 
lions. but Mr, Young is.of opinion, that the enormous fall in 
the value of every fpecies of fund yielding income, appears to be 
an infurmountable obftacle to all affeffments on the value of 
folid property ; income, in the prefent times, being out of al] 
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proportion: more valuable than the:property which yields it. For 
asthe largeft folid property may exift' in lands, without a pof- 
fibility of converting any part of it into money but with agreat 
lofs, no tax, regulated by the value of the year, would be pro- 
du@ive;' unlefs on income. : : 

Mr. Young rejeéts the idea of impofing an equal land tax 
in this kingdom ; fince to'be equal, it muft be varying, and a: 
tax vibrating with ‘rent and improvements, would crafh: the 
agriculture ‘of this, as it has done of every country where /in- 
troduced. He farther obferves, that the prefent tax of four 
fhillings in the: pound is, in the eaftern counties, a'confider- 
able -burthen ; and: that an addition which did not.go;to 
equalizing the old: affefiment over the kingdom, would. prove 
grievous to thofe counties. yd 
“© This»aothor feverely condemns the polity of the nation ia 
refpeét of the poor rates, which he confiders as virtually a land 
tax, if not to the full amount, at leaft,to a confiderable pros 
portion. ‘The -inconveniencies refulting from this affefiment 
demand the more ferious confideration, as it has rifen of . late 
years with an amazing rapidity, and that at a time when it 
ought to have funk with the price of corn. This circumftance, 
Mr. Young obferves, affords much reafon for believing that the 
rife is in no degree limited to the increafe of wast, but is the 
effect of growing idlenefs and extravagance ; to both which the 
application of the tax is a dire& premium. 

‘Mr. Pulteney, by a calculation of the land produce, has 
eftimated the national income at forty millions a year; , and 
from fuppofing the number of the people in Great Britain 
feven millions, and their confumption 7]. 10s. per annum, «he 
makes it fifty-two millions and a half. But Mr. Young 
thinks, that; ypon this fuppofition, the calculation of the 
Tand ineome is erroneous ; and to confirm this opinion, he pre- 
fents us with a detail of particulars, which he remarked-on-his 
journies through England. ‘Thefe particulars tend to afcertain 
the grofs income of the foil, and its diftributipn, from the 
average of the accoynts he had ftated in his northern, and 
eaftern tours. © They are founded upon the fuppofition,: that 
there aré’thirty-four millions of acres in England (exclufive. of 
Wales) and that rivers, towns, cities, houfes, parks, chaces, 
royal forefts;'and commons, amount to two millions, »Accord- 
ing ‘to Mr. Young’s eftimate, it-appears that the grofs product 
of thirty-two millions: of ‘acres amounts, on an average, to 
2i.\gsi @d.\peracre. . The ufual calculation for the rental of 
England and Wales (exclufive of Scotland) has been twenty 
millions; which, in the opinion of all-who are converfantin 
pulbandry, muft probably proguce much more than feventy~ 
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two millions ; for Mr. Young obferves; that: the: idea of rhree 
rents, which is much \above a: hundredoyears old}: has been 
long exploded, .-Our-farmers, fays he, could not exift a fingle 
year with no more than fach a produce. 

By the fame enquiries it appears, that the total capital. em- 
ployed in hufbandry amounts to 122,125,9791.-.0f which our 
author fpecifies the annual expenditure: 

Another article of land produa, but generally overlooked, is 
the landlord’s receipt for timber. This -article, Mra: Young: . 
obferves, is:very confiderable ; but there are no data for cale 
culating the amount. He has gone over fome inclofed eftates, 
upon:which it amounts to three-fourths per cent. on ithe vae: 
jue, and not remarkably well managed: if it comes over the: 
whole to one-fourth per cent. on the valuesof-the rental, at 
twenty-five years purchafe, it will amount to one million two 
hundred thoufand pounds a year. This calculation does _not-in- 
clude the rentals of cities and towns, which has! been fuppofed 
to amount to two millions, Our author adds, that perhaps: 
the income of mires in rent and labour, if known, would not: 
be lefs than two millions more. | 

Notwithftanding the great incumbrances of the nation; Mr. 
Young contends that it is ftill capable of bearing temporary 
additional burthens, and that thefe ought by no means to be 
confidered as a payment without return, It would, he obferves;. 
be a very confiderable return to have done with money lenders; 
by which means the vaft ‘fums hoarded by bankers would pre- 
fently fpread over the kingdom, and animate every f{pecies of 
induftry. Land, inftead of felling from twenty to twenty-five 
years purchafe, would rife from twenty-feven to thirty-two. 
Mortgages ‘would no longer be ruinous, and the three per 
cents. would be at leaft at 88, as they were four years ago. 

- Towards defraying the expences of the ftate, our author is of 
opinion that the poor rates might be made gradually to cons 
tribute'a million a year; and he farther thinks, with Mr. Pulte 
teney; that an excife on tea, fugar, tobacco; wine; fpirits, 
and malt, might produce a million more. 

Mr. Young’ afterwards ‘enters ‘upon a eefutation ‘of fome 
principles advanced ‘by Dr. Smith, and adopted: by Mr: Pul+ 
teney, purporting that there is no-diftinfion between the ex- 
penditure of the public money abroad and at-home. Our 
author obferves, it is circalation alone that renders taxes fup- 
portables and: upon this very ‘point would depend the pratti- 
cability of Mr. rere s fcheme of raifing the fapplies within 

eyuare® 

‘Inthe courte of thefe Confiderations, our author fuggefts a: 
gemaek; which, as it expofes an inftance of the errors that 

K4 may 
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may refult from the want of difcrimination on political fub- 
jets, deferves to be noticed:’ He*informs us; that fince the 
commencement of hoftilities: in America, the war has ‘been! 
frequently lamented asa caufe of the depopulation of Eng- 
land. He alfo obferves, that'Mr. Pinto, in his'Effay of Cir- 
culation, repeatedly fpeaks of wars as caufes of depopulation, 
Mr. Young. admits, that ander certain ‘circumftances, thefe 
affertions are well founded, but in others'they are not. The 
mere lofs of men, he obferves, is, in moft cafes, to be fet 
quite out of the queftion; but if wars prove the occafion of 
fach meafures within the ftate as caufe a diminution of em-’ 
ployment, certainly they depepulate, not by killing the men’ 
that go abroad, but by preventing thofe from living that ftay 
at home. It is therefore oppreffive taxes, or a bad government, 
rather than war, that diminifh the people ; ; becaufe the effec 
would: as certainly attend=fuch cavfes in time of profound 
e. 

"This, like the former part of Mr. Young’s Political Arith- 
métick, abouncs with fhrewd obfervations, and affords a va- 
riety of fuggettions relative-to»the national fupplies. The’ 
author has added two. appendixes, one of which contains the 
accounts laid before a commi tee of the Houfe of Commons, of 
fome of the hundred- houfes a ready eftablifhed in the kingdom ; 
and the other is a table of what every county paid in land tax 
and»poor rates in 4779, with the price of wheat. : 
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Bios to d Nobleman, on the Condu& of the War in the Middle 
shied Colonies. Svo. 25.64. Wilkie, 


Ft HE defign of thefe Letters is to evince, that the continu. 
ance.of the rebellion in America, has been owing entirely: 

to the mifcondug& of fir William Howe, who is. accordingly 
charged with a feries of extraordinary. blunders. But before: 
the writer enters.upon this fubjeé, he takes a fhort view 
of the origin and progrefs.of the American commotions 3 
endeavouring, at the fame time, to difcredit the opneey 
that the people in. the revolted colonies are almoft:una- 
nimauily dilaffeted to their, foyereign, and with to be dif 
united in government from this country. In refatation of fuch 
an idea, he obferves, that during the laft war, no part of his 
majelty’s dqaminions contained a greater proportion of faithful 
{projets shan the Thirteen Colonies. This being the cafe, he 
afks, how ’can it happen, that a people fo lately loyal, fhould 
fo fuddenly become univerfally difloyal, and firmly attached to 
repeblisas, were sige without any grievances or wee 
ut 


~ - 
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but thofe in anticipation? The tax afligned as the caufe of 
their difaffeftion, was really a relief, not a burthen. Had it 
been a burthen, it was never felt ; and had it been felt, it was 
of a moft trivial nature. No fines, no imprifonments, no op- 
preflions that could produce fuch an effe& among the colonifts, 
bad been experienced by them. All thefe circumftances, the 
author remarks, are inconfiftent with the poflibility of a fud- 
den and univerfal difaffe&tion ; and he therefore affigns a more 
probable account of the fource of American commotions. 


¢ Before the laft war, fays he, there were menin America, as in 
all other countries, of confiderabie abilities, and little forrune,= 
reftlefs and ambitious {pirits,—educated in republican principles, 
and of courfe deftitute of thofe habits and attachments which would 
have formed and fixed their loyalty ; but their number was fmall. 
Thefe men {poke and wrote of the independence of America, as an 
event which might happenin future, but did not venture to exprefé 
a with that it might, or could be, in their time. When the ftamp 
aé&t took place, they were the firft to incite the people to oppofition, 
The plaufibility of the arguments againit the right of parliament to 
tax them, prevailed on many to think thofe arguments reafonable, 
and to wifh for a repeal; but theie reftle(s and unprincipled men, 
to prepare the minds of the people for their yet latent fcheme of in- 
dependence, incited mobs, confifting of a few abandoned men in 
two or three of the American ports, much againit the tempers of 
the people at large, to deftroy the tagaped pap-r. The people, i 
general, difapproved of this violent and feditious mode of oppofie 
tion to a Britifh ftatute, and purfued a different meafure, equally 
decent and dutiful. They petitioned their conititutional reprefent= . 
atives, and thefe petitioned parliament for a repeal of that aét, dea 
claring, that they were ready to grant their proportions of aids 
whenever required by the crown. You know, my lord, the fuce 
cefs thefe petitions produced. I can affirm, that on rhi$ occafion, 
very little, ifany change was wrought in the loyalty of the colonifts, 
although great pains were not wanting to effect it.. — 

© When the tea act paffed, the fame men, determined to lofe no 
opportunity of promoting their favourite {cheme of independence, 
ftirred up the rabble in feveral of the fea-ports, headed by the 
fmuggling merchants, whofe intereft alone was affected by the ad, 
to feize the tea, and in one of the colonies to deftroy it. But in 
this the people at large took no part. : 

‘ In confequence of the illegal and unjuftifiable deftruétion of the 
tea in Bofton, the act for (topping up that port was paffed ; this af- 
forded another opportunity for the exercife of violent {pirits. 
Every art was ufed to draw the people of that town into violent 
meafures, The country was called upon to join them, but jn vain; 
far from any views of independence, the people honeftly declared,. 
that a violent act of injuftice had been committed, and that reparae 
tion ought to be made. 

‘ Thefe daring {pirits having, however, by various arts and in- 
ceflant exertions, procured, in moft of the colonies, a party of 
men immediately interefted in the repeal of the tea aét, of the 
mot reitlefs difpofitions, of bankrupt fortunes, and dithoneft prin- 
ciples, propofed a general congrefs, under pretence of uniting in 
decent and proper meafares, for obtaining a repeal of thefe ftatutes. 


But 
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But’ they‘ carefully concealed their principal defign of feparating the 
two countities, and) efablithing ‘indepetident voverniments, ‘becanfe: 
they knew, the minds andatfections of the people, and even-of fome 
of thofe who were zealous oppolers of, the, agts,, were.too firmly. at- 
tached to the vate government.to endure the thought; and they 
had not’ as ‘yet obtained ‘4 power fufficient to enforce the meafure. 
*. This propofal'of #congrefs was by no means genérally approved 
_ by the peopile,|; They thought, that theirrefpective affemblies were 
molt proper to petition, and|to, obtain a redrefs of. their grievances 5 
‘they knew, that the aflemblies were their legal .reprefemtatives, 
that the appointment of a congrefs would be by themfelves a viola- 
tion of tliofe rights‘ which they complained of in others ;' and they 
were macbeleredeal that perfons illegally appointed, might not pur- 
fne reatonablejand,Jegal meafures’; or if they did, that they would 
not be fo fuecefaful in the event, as if propofed and purfued, under 
a conftitutional authority. For thefe reafons they relied on their 
affemblies. But, while the great bulk of the people atted on fuch 
fationak and Joyal ) principles, the violent few proceeded to chufe 
their,committees and. conventions, and thefe to chufe their delegates 
in congrefs. Under this circumftance, it. was an eafy talk for the 
independent faction, to prevail on a few reftlefs and weak men:to 
‘appoint many of their own number. However zealous the electors 
might ‘be in oppoting the ftatutes of which they wifhed for a repeal, 


yet there) were many among them whofe oppofition was meant to 
extend no further,’ 


I fupport of ‘what is above afferted; ‘the author appeals to 
the inftructions given to the delegates in congtefs, which were 
fo far from authorizing them to promote the independence of. 
the ‘colonies, or to take up arms, that all of them, either ex- 
prefsly, or by the fulleft implication, prohibited fuch mea- 
fures. 

Jt farther appears, that “after the: eftablifhment of the con- 
grefs, the people in general were extremely averfe to the un- 
conftitutional authority it affumed ; and they teftified their dif- 
fatisfation' both by pofitive declarations, and by with-holding’ 
their ¢oncurrence”'at the eleGion of delegates. In Pennfyl- 
vania; where are upwards of thirty-thoufand voters, all the 
members of the New State were chofen for the year 1778, by 
Jefs ‘than'two hundred. In New York, at a contefted eletion 
for ihe fame year, when two perfons contended for thé office 
of govertior, they were ‘not ‘able to prevail’ on more than a 
thouland voters to‘attend, ‘although all the people capable’ of 
voting in’ that large province had a right to vote. “In King’s 
@ourity,’ Mr. Boerum was chofen ‘by one perfon only, although 
that 'diftriG contained near a thoufand voters. oa ia by 

\. Various others inftances, and many arguments, are adduced, 
tetiditig to difprove the opinion of a general difaffection of the 
COlotiies $ ‘but we fhall now-quit this fubje&, for the more ine 
tereftliig' obfervations relative to'the profecution of the war. 


tt ‘ From 
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From _major-general Robertfon’s, evidence. before the.houfe: 
ef commons, we. find that..the, foot. and cavalry fent -over :to. 
America, amounted to 52,8153 ‘of «which number’ 40,874 
were under the command of fir William Howe, When’ the 
latter arrived at Staten-Ifland, the refolutions of Congrels, re, 
commending independence tothe colonies, had. juft .paffed. 
According to the reprefentation of this writer, the powers of 
the old povernments were not entirely deftroyed, nor the new 
ftates eftablithed:* The independents themfelves were divided. 
into faétions refpecting the forms of government they meant, 
to inftitute, All their affairs were embarraffed, and: in the’ 
greateft confufion. The rebel force, which had been fedaced 
into arms, under'a pretence of obtaining a redrefs of ‘griev- 
ances, did not amount to 18000 men, militia included ; and. 
this inequality of the forces on each fide, our author.obferves, 
was. greatly increafed by other circumftances refpecting ‘military 
difcipline, appointments, &c. he tae 

Having taken a compatative view of the ftrength of the two 
armies, the author next treats .of. the .general. conduct. of the 
war, which appears to have been left entirely to the judgment 
of the commander in chief, who was circum{cribed by no other 
inftru€tions than to fupport the northern army under general 
Burgoyne, and to make a diverfion, in its favour on, the, New, 
England coafts; a meafure which was recommended, to, him 
in the firongeft.terms,, in a letter from lord George-Germaine 
of the 3d of March, 1777. , Sir William Howe’s general plans 
for conduéting the war are feverely reprehended; nor are the 
author’s remarks on their execution lefS diftinguithed by,a {train 
of forcible cenfure. 

Sir, William Howe is alfo condemned for his ina¢tivity through 
the following winter, in fuffering an inferior enemy, during 
the {pace of fix months, to remain within twenty-five miles of 
his head-quarters without moleftation ; and continually to in- 
fult and diftrefS his troops with impunity. 

We \are. informed,.that from December to the middle of 
June, while the Britith troops in the Jerfeys remained in this 
difagreeable ficuation, the congrefs of the rebel ftates, in all 
quarters. were. making every exertion to recruit Wathington’s 
army. But fuch, was.the difaffetion of the country, that. men 
would , not .inlift ;,, when, drafted from, the militia, they, to 
avoid the fervice, fled from their diftris to places where they 
were not._known ;.and when embodied, they often deferted in 
whole companies before they joined the army. _ Until the be- 
gianing of June, Wafhington’s numbers did not, amount, to 
eight. thoufand men, militia, included... The rebel ftates, it 
pppears, could never collet their force till the middle of that 
month ; 
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month; a circumftance, the author obferves, which ought to 
have diated to. the Britith commander the good policy of an 
early campaign. But though it appears from the narrative, 
that there was nothing to oppofe this meafare, the campaign 
was not opened till the 12th of June. : 

“After a detail of many interefting faéis, the author takes a 
fhort review of the condué of fir William Howe. He obferves, 
that the latter relinquifhed to'an army, of not a fixth part of 
his firength, all Weft, and ‘a'great part of Raft New Jerfey, 
withont @ fingle ftruggle.to retain them. Thar he afterwards 
retreated before the fame enemy, with lefs than one third of 
his effective firength, difmantling every fortification, and eva 
chating every polt if a province, which had already coft ‘the 
nation fo much blood and treafure. | 

_ Sir William Howe appears to have been extremely isrefolute 
tefpecting the military operations in the campaign of i777. 
By his letter dated the 2oth of January, he propoics * ro pene. 
trate with ‘the ‘main body of the army by way of Jjerfey into 
Pennfylvania.” This: plan, though approved by his majefty, 
was afterwards abandoned by the general, for reafons, we aré 
told, which never exifted ; and By a letter of the 2d of April 
he propofes * to invade Pennfylvania by fea.” But this projet, 
fike the former, was alfoin a fhort time deferted, and the com- 
mander purfued his ill-advifed {fcheme, of tranfporting his 
whole army round to the Chefapeak, and invading Pennfyl- 
vania through Maryland ‘and Virginia’ The ‘impropriety of 
this expedition is placed in a very ftriking point of view, in 
the folowing extrac, 

“© The motives which led the general to this fatal expedition: are, 
asyet, and Ffufpeé ever wil be. a myftery:; becaufe, I am cer- 
tain, none’ cat be affigned which promifed any advantage over. his 
enemy; or which could poffibly render his-cireumitances better than 
when he was at Hillfborough, where he had that enemy perfectly 
if his power, and of couffe where he might Have extinguifhed the 
rebéllion’ He could ‘not but know that this expedition® would 
greathy delay ‘the operations of the campaign, and render it im- 
poffibie, however necefiary it might be, to fupport the-northern 
army. He could not but know, that by leaving Wathington in 
Jertey, and faffering him to infult his retreating army, great difad- 
vatitages Would’ be incurred, atid that the tranfportation of that 
army feveral handred miles by water, would take up much time, 
give the rebels new fpirits, and enable them to make new exertions 
to inoneafe their force, not only againit the fouthern but northern 
army. And he perfectly well knew the difficulties and delays which 
he would meet with in his voyage, becaufe’ He was forewarned of 
them. © Charity, ‘im its utioft extent, will hot induce us to believe 
the contrary. And yet, however inconfiftent this: expedition was 
with thé/plain dictates of'common policy, and however portentous 
of fatal events to the northern army, and to the fervice in general, 
we find him determined to purfue it, though it was approved by: | 
. ' 3 mor 
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mortal but’himfelf; nay, though it prefumptuotfly fuperfeded the 
plan which had the approbation of his fovereign, | 

'* But let us more minutely ftate the faéts, and trace the effeéts of 
this unfortunate expedition. ‘The troops were embarked in thips» 
on the sth of July, where both foot and cavalry remained pent up* 
in the hotteft feafon of the year, in the anhealthy. holds of the vefs: 
fels, until the 23d, without the leaft apparent caufe. On ‘that day, . 
they failed out of the Hooke, but meeting with contrary. winds, as 
had been pofitively foretold, they did-not arrive in the capes of De- 
Jaware until the 30th. Had the Britifh general “inclined ‘to render 
this expedition as little injurious to thé attainment of the great obs” 
ject of his commiffion as poffible, he would have paffed up the De-> 
Jaware to Philadelphia. Every poffible circumftance favoured the 
manceuvre.. The wind was fair at fouth-weft. Wathington fill” 
believing it impoffible, that he could defert the co-operation with 
the northern army, remained in New Jerfey. There was not’a re.' 
gular troop in Penfylvania, a few recruiting parties excepted. The’ 
fort at Mud Ifland was garrifoned only by 130 militia, and Billingf 
port with 90, ‘The floating batteries were not manned, the lower 
chevaux de frize were not placed in the river. The chain was not 
finifhed ; the paffage fram the capes to Philadelphia was open; Red 
Bank was not fortified or occupied ; in fhort, there was nothing to 
oppofe the taking poffeffion of Mud Ifland fort, the city of Pnila- 
delphia, and all the rebel water-guard in Delaware. The congrefg 
and rebel ftate were in the utmoft panic, and preparing to fly a 
fecond time. But all thefe favourable circumftances could rot in- 
duce the Britith general to purfue that plata which his fovereign 
had approved. He rather chofe yet longer to combat the uncer- 
tainties and dangers of the ocean, than to furprife the rebels who. 
were unprepared to receive him. He therefore proceeded round 
to the Elk Ferry, where he arrived after a voyage of more than 
three weeks, on the 23d of Auguft. ; 

.* Here charity commands us to believe, that he began to repent 
of. his.folly, and to think that he had carried his military farce too’ 
far. The circumftances of his army certainly were fufficient to’ 
alarm, him. His infantry had been near two months pent up in 
veffels; feeding on falt provifions only, and his horfes were in the 
fame fituation, in a fouthern climate in the hotteft months in the 
year, feeding on peafe, and for a confiderable time on a fhort al- 
lowance of water. Many of the latter, though in the higheft health; 
and vigour when,embarked, were now dead and caft into the ocean, 
and the reft fo emaciated. as tg be utterly unfit for fervice. Hig 
army was landed)on the 25th at Elk Ferry, but it could not move, 
Horfes, were wanting to fupply the places of thofe that were dead, 
and time was neceflary to recruit the fiefh and fpirits of thofe which 
had furvived the voyage. Detained a fortnight by thefe misfor- 
tunes, which were the natural effects of this ill-advifed expedition, 
the army did not march from Pencadder in a body until the 8th of 
September, when after pafling through Newark, Hockefon, and 
New. Garden, it.arrived on the 10th at Kennet Square. Wafhing- 
‘ton on the &th had marched from vs Suton to Chads-Ford, and 

had. taken a ftrong poft on the heights of Brandywine, on the eafts 
ern fide, about fix miles. diftant from Kennet Square. 

‘Thus declining atthe happy juncture to attack an enemy of 
greatly inferior force, the Britith general undertook this infatuated 
voyage. Asi he had meant to give the rebel ftates and congrefs 
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time to recruit their enfeebled armies, he idly and wantonly waited 
twelve weeks of that precious time which his duty to his fovereign 
and ’his’ country required to'be vigoroufiy employed ; he left his 
enemy, who'was in fis Aght at Hillfborough, to combat all the dan- 

ers ofthe elements, and to go in the neareft courf{e 600 miles, and 
inithe courfe of his traverfe failing more than 2000, to meét that 
enemy again, pofted on flronger grouad, and with double their 
former force.’ OF 


“Various other articles of mifcondu& are ftrongly urged 
againft the commander ; but it may be fufficient to lay before 
out readers the’ recapitulation with which the narrative con- 
chithgiv S75 > | . 


¢Tt f€ems impoffible for a candid inquirer after truth, however 
painful the-tafk, not‘to take a brief and collected view of the errors 
of this campaign, The Britifh General had declined taking the 
field, becaufe the. green forage was not fufficiently grown, although 
the country produced, and his magazines were ftored with, dry and 
better forage. He had met his enemy at Hillfborough, and though 
poffeffed of treble’ his ftrength, he would not fight him, or even 
diftrefs him,:by paffing the Delaware and taking his magazines. 
He preferred wafting on;his il/ advifed voyage to Chefapeak, three 
months of his valuable time, which, had they been wifely and vi- 
goroufly employed, were more than fufficient to fupprefs the rebel- 
lion. He omitted to fupport genera) Burgoyne, or even to make a 
diverfion on the coaft of Maffachuffet’s Bay in his favour, though 
he knew fuch was his majefty’s pleafure, and that either meafure 
would have faved the northern army. And he took care not to 
fuffer Sir Henry Clinton to perform thofe important fervices, by 
not leaving him: fufficient force, though the rebel army, at that 
time, confifted of lefs than one third of his own effective force. 
And though experience had taught him, that as foon as the ope- 
rations of the Britifh army took place in the country, the people 
were fo.intimidated, that the rebel ftates attempted to recruitin: 
vain, yet, as.if. determined to give the congrefs and new ftates. op- 
portunity and time fufficient to reinforce their armies, he purfued 
the very meafures which Wafhington himfelf would have advifed- 
for that purpofe.’ He relinquifhed his operations already begun, 
and hid,his-high-fpirited army on the ocean. He declined his in- 
tended ronte.up the Delaware, at a time when the city of Philadel- 
phia and the fort at Mud Ifland were not able to oppofe him ; and 
thus he gave the enemy full time to put the latter in the moft per- 
fe&t ftate ‘of defence. He met Wafhington at Brandywine, on 
Seopgeargt pane, and with a force twice as great as thofe which 
he. pailefied, at the mountain above Quibbletown, attacked, defeat- 
ed, and difperfed bis army ; and.though that army was hemmed in 
on all fides by Britifh troops, or impaflable waters, yet he would 
not pulfoe the advantage, He met the fame enemy at Gofhen, and 
‘begaw theattack, ‘but was diverted from certain victory by a thower 
of naines He. declined fuffering the dykes on’ the province and 
Blackeley’s Iflands to be repaired, though it was a work abfolutely 
neceffary to the taking of Mud Ifland fort. He refufed to permit 
cofeael Bei rile: to take poft at Red Bank, though it was the key to 
that ‘fort; and ‘without the poffeffion of which the rebels could not 
have defendedbit a.week.> He fupinely fuffered himfelf to’ be’ fur- 
pried at Germantown, where the valour and activity of his — 
ynotwita- 
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notwithftanding the furprife, gained.a victory, as, honourable to 
them, as ignominious, to their general, who. fuffered the ienemy.to- 
efcape without effectual purfuit, wheg, they,.were, languidowithifar:: 


ng from. their defeat. ane fame general, after, . 


tigue, and defponding. 
feeming to invite Wafhington to battle, at.White Marth, purfued. 


every meafure that_was likely to prevent, and omitted:the only. one. 
that_mulft inevitably have brought on.an engagement. 

Both before and fince fir William Howe’s return from Ames 
rica, his conduét has been repeatedly cenfured.in, different pub= 
lications ; but. in. none, more feverely than in. thefe. Letters. 
The charges. produced are fo numerous, that. hardly one. ftep 7 
in his operations has efcaped reprehenfion ; and they are urged 
with a degree of clearnefs and force, which, cannot fail .of af. 
fecting the. profeMfional reputation of this commander.: Amidft 
the painiwe feel in’reviewing’ a pamphlet of this kind, it is 
fome confolation sto! underftand, ‘thatthe’ ftrength' of the’ pro- 
vincial infurgents is far inferior to what has been frequently. 
reprefented. From this circumftance there is reafon to hopé, 
that, by.. greater vigour in the, -profecation ‘of the war, we’ 
at»denpth extinguith®a rebellion ‘fo pernicious to both ‘coun< 
triesy » 7 | | fe 





A Propofal for Uniformity of Weights and Meafares in Scotland, by° 
Execution of the Laws now in Force. With Tables of the Engiith 
and Scotch Standards, and of the cuftomary Weights and Meax 
fures of the fevcral Counties and Boroughs of Scotland, er, ves 
3s, beards, Cadell. : 


"Pas Propofal commences with a fhort accoont of the a&s” 
of - parliament that-have been made for the regulation ‘of 
weights and meafures in England, and. particularly of. the two :: 
made.in. the year 1765, by which are appointed).a ftandard 
yard; and pound. as general meafures of extenfion and weight,” 
and by which provifion is made for enforcing’ a general ob=: 
fervance of, and compliance with, thofe ftandards in England, 
Notice is then taken of the, neceffity of tables: for, reducing-: 
to the ftandards. the numerous; weights and ‘meafures, now:ig ' 
ufe;-and in favour of this'improvement feveral good reafons? 
are-adducéd. ©The author next delivers an account of all the 
laws and regulations that -have been; made. in Scotland. for. the... 
ufe of uniform weights..and .meafures, gradually traced iidown: 
to the union with England; which account he concludes with « 
thefe words : Tye ewe ene 
‘ Thus ftood the law’ before thé Union in 1707, Jt had 
good effects, in fo.tar,,as; jt, clearly eftablifhed what, were ithe: 
fiandard weights. and meafures: but a8: cateswas not-taken’ to’ 
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afeertain and: publith the proportions which the cuftomaty 
| weights and. meafores bore to the ftandards, the former were 
not laid afide $ and it could not be otherwife. Even the uf 
of the Trone weight, though exprefsly dicbargae by the act of 
1618, was continued. as. before. 

* The diverfity of the whole at this day, not only in the 
- different counties, but in different parts of the fame county, 
is well known, and appears.in a fisiking light.in the annexed 
tables. 

‘, By the 17th article of the Union, in. 1907, it was enacted. 
ce "That the fame weights and meafures fhall be ufed through 
out the united kingdom as are now. eftablifhed.in England; 
and that ftandards of weights and. meafures fhall be. kept by 
thofe boroughs in Scotland, to whom. the, keeping the ftand- 
ards of weights and meafures does of fpecial tight belong : all 
which ftandards fhall, be fent down, to fugh: boroughs nt wed 
ftandards kept in the exchequer at Weltminfter,” , &c. 

¢ They were fent down accordingly,; and they added to the 
number of our different weights and meafures, but did not fa- 
perfede any of them ; probably for the reafon above given, 
that no_pains. was- taken- ‘to-make thepeople in general ac- 
quainted .with their. proportion to the Scotch weights and 
meafures, 

fe is cvem'a remarkable circumitance,, thar.in paffing fe- 
veral aéts of parliament fince the Union, fo-far from having it 
in‘view to carry the 17th article, concerning weights and mea- 
fures, into execution, it would feem to have been steely over- 
looked. and forgotten.” 

“Of this the author fubjoins feveral inftances; and then ob- 
ferves, 

* But, leaving thefe things, it now remaias to be fhg- 
gefted, in what manner the as of parliament above recited 
may be put in. execution, by which the evils complained of 
Mmaynitiva great meafure be abated, and perhaps the way paved 
for obtainitig a new and more complete law for rhis part of the 
kingdom, - and for carrying the 17th article of the Union into 
exectition.” 

-For:this purpofe the author'lays down feveral dire&ions, gives 
anfwers to objeétions that. may be made to them, endeavouts 
to: enforce the whole by many ftrong reafons, and coricludes 
with the: fellowing account of the authorities on which  thefe 
tables are founded. 

*.To premote this good work, and to make re execufion 
of. the-laws «more-utiform and eafy, the annexed Tables have 
been prepared, The materials from which they: are made 
have been colle&ed occafionally by a gentleman wlio was called 
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upon by the chairman of the late committee of the houfe of 
commons, to give his affiftance in forming fome claufes which 
were to have been added to the bills above mentioned, had 
they been refumed, in order to adapt them to this part of the 
united kingdom. ‘Thefe materials are chiefly reports from the 
magiftrates of the royal boroughs of Scotland, or from the 
fheriffs of the feveral counties, or from other learned and ju- 
dicious perfons, They are, however, far from being com- 
plete ; and though confiderable pains have been taken, it is 
probable, from the nature and difficulty of the thing, that 
there may be feveral miftakes. It is well known, that in many 
counties there is no fixed ftandard praétifed, particularly ia 
corn-meafures : no two firlots are-exacily the fame; yet every 
man will fay that his meafure is the right one, and that every 
other perfon’s meafure is too large or too little.’ In fuch coun» 
ties alfo the accounts given by farmers are different from the 
accounts given by perfons employed to bay corn upon com- 
miffion for exportation, a thing eafily underftood. In fuch 
cafes the medium was the only thing that could be ‘taken, 
though probably it will be cenfured by both thefe claffes of 
people. 

* There‘is, befides, a fource of-error which could not eafily 
be avoided ; and that is the diverfity of the pint-meafure,as to 
which the reports were not always precife. Where no differ- 
ence ‘was expreffed; it-muft be fuppofed that the ftandard-pint 
was meant. 

‘ With regard to the tables, they are divided into two fets. 
The firft contains the ftandards of England and Scotland, with 
their’ proportions to each other, and tables of converfion for 
applying thefe proportions, with fome other general tables 
which may be of ufe.* 

¢ The fecond fet contains the caftomary weights and meas 
fures of the feveral counties and boroughs in Scotland. 

* Confiderable pains have been taken to°make the calews 
lations exaét. This was the work of an able and ingenious ac- 
countant, who gave his affiftance to that part,’ 

Afterwards follow the tables, which are numerous and ap- 
parently very accurate, and aré intermixed with many notable 
remarks; and at the erid are fubjoined conje&ures concerning 
the ancient ftandards of meafures and weights in Scotland. 
SSS eS ————————————————————— eee 
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Caroli €ajp. Sicbold Hifloria Lithotomia in todem Homint bis fale, cum 
ejus Reflitutione. 4to, withcuts. Wurzburgh, 

GEILL, » cautiou{nefs, and fortitude of mind are equally denisionens 

in the hiltory of. this very difficult and fuccefstul operation, It 

was performed after Le Cat’s method. Dr. S. introduced his forceps 

on the conduétor into the bladder, and found the ftone forced fo far 
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down, into.the neck, that he was obliged to force it back. He then 
feized it, turned it on its various fides, and tried every means of 
exttacting it.. Notwithftanding al] his caution and fkill, it broke 
into a hundred pieces. - Some of thefe were extraéted; but he foon 
perceived that they were only fragments of the cruft, whofe nucleus 
ftill remained entire. This was then alfo extracted ; and the great 
number of remaining fragments at length got out, partly by the 
forceps, and partly by injections; in fhort he faw himfelf under the 
dreadful neceffity of introducing his inftruments above forty times 
into thefe very fenfible parts. The patient groaned and cried in the 
smoft piteous manner, and reproached the operator in the bittereft 
terms. Dr, S's friends were defpairing, his enemies {miling ; fome 
of the {pectators fainting away ; of thirty fpeétators every one fuc- 
ceffively ftole away except three ; yet he continued undaunted, and 
told a phyfician, one of his defpairing friends; the operation is ac- 
curately performed, and we muft not defpair of fuccefs.. The.cure 
of the wound was a tedious and difficult tafk ; and it is minutely re- 
-Yated from day today. Some months after the patient was difmifled 
from the hofpital. But a year afterwards he was again attacked, 
and fo dreadfully tortured by another ftone, that he was refolved to 
‘fubmit to another operation; which was fuccefsfully performed in 
-feven minutes; and the patient difmiffed after one month in perfect 
‘health, which he ftill enjoys. Phyficians and furgeons will find it 
worth their while to perufe this accurate account. 





“Briefe tiber Rufsland : or Letters on Rufha ; by J. H.C, Meyer, Lieute- 
nant in the Hannoverian Regiment of Foot, Saxe-Goitha. Part 1, $v. 
Goettingen, (German. 


pHs collection confifts of twenty letters, and affords a. mixed 
variety of curious and ufeful information, partly derived from 
the author's own obfervations during his refidence in Ruffia, and 
partly collected from various works of other writers. Mr. M. has 
‘followed no fixed plan, but conducted his readers, from Kamt- 
fchatka to the emigration of the Calmouks, the Commerce on the 
-Black Sea,.the Ruffian Colouies; the Calmouk code of laws; the 
Mufeum of Natural Curiofities at Peterfburgh; the Ruflian Manu- 
factures ; the City of Peterfburgh, the rates of duties at the cuftom- 
‘houfe; and the population of Ruffia. But he has every where 
either interfperfed fome interefting remarks, or corrected fome er- 
roneous accounts of that vaft empire. 

The revenue of the Ruffian empire are here eftimated at thirty 
millions of roubles; the crown revenue from the gold and filver 
mines at one million and a half; and the paper-money circulating 
in the empire at nearly fixty millions of ronbles ; though as this lat- 

-ter eftimate feems to be founded chiefly on the aumeros of the 
_bank-notes: it may ke doubted whether a feries of the whole 
fuppofed number of bank-notes has ever been actually iffued, or 
whether the numero’s’/have not been marked larger on purpofe to 
facilitate the detection of forged bank-notes, 

The thips dock at Cronftadt is faid to.be excellent, and fuperior 
to the Dutch and Englith docks ; and capable of containing Gxteen 
men of war. | , 

In 1775, an eftablifhment-for the education of young Greeks was 
made, whole annual expence amounts to 41,613 roubles. 

The daily pay of the Ruffian foldier, is three polufcas (a polufca 
is £0. 0.4%%) but as it isiflued only once a quarter, it is com. 
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tonly expended on the firft days, on brandy,-and becomes‘the 
fource of exceffes in numerous garrifons. 

Peterfburgh has eighty manufactories of various kinds: and Mof- 
cow as many more, and among thefe there are eleven of cloth; 
befides thefe there are fifty-three other cloathing manufattories in 
the empire which fabricate coarfe cloths to the amount of half a 
million of roubles per ann. 

The whole empire, except Livonia and Efthonia, has only ‘fix- 
teen printing-houfes; of which twelve are in Peterfburgh and 


‘Mofcow. 


‘The number of all the convents in the Ruffian empire, is here 
faid toamount to 458; that of all the churches, to 19,435. 





Portugiefifche Grammatik; or Portuguefe Grammar, vo. Franca 
fort on the Oder. (German. 


ME: de Junk, the author of this Grammar, was in 1762 in Portue 

gal with the late count de Schauenburg Lippe, and command- 
ed a body of troops of hisown raifing. He enquired for maps of 
Portugal, and for Portuguefe grammars, and found nejther: and af- 
ter having made many enquiries and careful collections, refalved an 
writing a Portuguefe grammar himfelf, which he has now publitfhed 
for the ufe of Germans, with the ufual appendages of a vocabulary 
and dialogues. 

But it is chiefly on account of fome very curious memoirs of Por- 
tuguefe literature, and.of books written on Portugal, prefixed to 
his grammar that we here take notice of his publication. 

From thefe it feems that the hiftorical academy, founded by King 
John the fifth, have hitherto performed nothing, except {wearing on 
the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary. The atchievements 
of fome other Portuguefe academies, appear rather worfe than no-~ 
thing; they area difgrace to, and have thrown a ridicule onthe 
nation, by fuch difquifitions as: ‘ What part of the human body, 
after having been for ages entirely indifferent, is now become moft 
interefting to the ftate?—Anfwer—The nofe; fince tobacco is be- 
come aroyalrevenue.” The determination that the fight is no noble 
fenfe; becaufe, forfooth; ‘ beati qui non viderunt." The difpute 
concerning the vulgar Portuguefe name of the infect noétiluca, 
cagaluime, (light fhitter,) was fettled in two folio volumes; wherein 
the’propofed name of pyrilampo was rejected, as being rather quaint, 
and the appellations of nouteluz, and bicho luzente adopted in its 
place: and thefe two important folios are dedicated to—God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghoft, in three different 
dedications, 

From an abftra& of A. Machado's Bibliotheca Lufitana, in which 
every Portuguefe publication, however fhort ana trifling, is enu- 
merated, it appears that Portugal, with all its fubjeét provinces and 
and fettlements, has, from the beginning of the chriftian zra to 
the year 3759, produced no more than 5592 ‘writers, and 12435 
books and pamphlets. 

Thefe'books are arranged under their refpective heads. Among 
thofe of divinity we meet with two Lives of Chrilt:in Mary’s Womb; 
with a Life of the Virgin Mary in her Mother Anna’s Womb, and 
an epic poem on’ Mary’s Conception.—Among thofe of Law, witha 
Venus Juridica. Our author alfo takes notice of a Portuguefe 
Dictionary in ten volumes folio, by father Bluteau, a Frenchman, 
bornin Ireland. §$t. Anthony ” continues field marthal weer! 
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of Portugal. It feems government conld not, in 1706, find a fubjeé& 

fit for that important command, and therefore preferred a faint frony 
the Romith calendar. But as by the Portuguefe military inftitutions, 
no perfonage whatever could rife to the chief command but by due, 
gradual, and: fucceflive promotion ; the faint’s ftatue was at firft 
d@refled like acommon foldier, the next day like a non-commiffioned 
officer, and thus quickly rofe to the fupreme military dignity of 
field-marthal general, the pay of one hundred and fifty ducats, and 
the honour of being carried before the army in a poft-chaife. Un- 
fortunately the very firft cannon ball from the duke of Berwick’s 
‘army, chanced to carry the holy commander’s head off, and the 
Portuguefe army inftantly feampered away. Even now the king 
is-faid.to-carry the faint’s-annual pay in a bourfe of red velvet, to 
his field-marfhal general’s chapel. 

Both the Portuguefe writers and books may be eafily known and 
enumerated, from the ftriét cenfure, and a variety of permiffions 
re isa before any publication: and books in Portugal are fcarce 
»and: dear. 





Mémoires Hifloriques et Géographiques fur la Valachie, avec un Profpec- 
tus d°un Atlas Géographique G@ Militaire de la derniere Guerre entre 
la Ruffie et la Porte Ottomanne. Pudliés par M. de B. S06 
Franefort & Leipfic. 


PeRine the late war between Ruffia and the Porte, the Ruffian 

fréld marfhal general De Baur ordered thirty-nine very accurate 
maps and plans to be drawn up, of Moldavia, Walachia, and all 

“the other countries then invaded by the Ruffian armies: of thefe, fix 
exhibit Moldavia; four, Walachia; two, apart of Podolia and 
Volhynia ; two, the Crimea ; two, Bulgaria ;. three, the Hellefpont ; 
and the remaining wil! contain delineations of battles, attacks, and 

‘fieges. All'thefe maps and plans are to be engraved at the field- 

_ <marfhal’s expence, by the celebrated J. Varo der Schley, at Amfter- 
- dam, and tobe publithed by fubfcription by Henry Lewis Broenner, 
“a bookfeller at Francfort. 

The prefent Memoirs are defigned as an illuftration of the maps 
of Walachia; they have been drawn up from the archives of the 
hofpodar, and'thofe of the bojars, and the convents of that coun- 

“try, by two native Walachian minifters of ftate, prince Kantagufin, 
and the great logofet or chancellor of Wallachia ; and may of courfe 
‘ ‘be deemed an authentic performance. 

Wallachia is here laid down between 39° 25” and 45% 39’ of lone, 
gitude, and from 43° 40" to 45° 50” of latitude. 

Its mountains are faid to contain gold, filver, and other metals ;. 

’ but no mines are worked ; not only fromthe indolence of the na- 
tives, who being plentifully fupplied with the neceflaries of life, 
Rave no great occafion for money; but alfo from certain meafures 
neceflary for the hofpodar’s fecurity. Even the old copper and 

* Jron mines are now entirely abandoned, and that of falt is only 
worked from abfolute neceffity. The quantity of gold found in 
the rivers is fo confiderable, as to conftitute a part of the revenue 
of the hofpodar’s princefs confort. 

The Walachians are in faét Roman colonifts ; their numbers de- 
ereafe annually very faft. They are indolent and poor ; very jea- 
Jous among each other, though not to ftrangers; hofpitable;, 
not prone to crimes; and utterly ignorant of all arts and fciences. 

- ‘The whole learning of their clergy is confined to the elements-of 
beading 
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reading and writing. Some merchants {peak German ; ome phy- 
ficians, Italian; but the court and people of fafhion, {peak the 
Turkifh language. The only manufactory at Bukareft was efta- 
blifhed by German colonifts, and foon after abandoned. 

Their only trades are carried on by Armenians, Jews, and Gyp- 
fies. The natives fupport themfelves by pafturage; and neglect 
eyenagriculture. They export falt provifions, hides, butter, honey, 
excellent horfes, and wine, chiefly to Conftantinople; and that po- 
pulous capital moftly fubfifts on Walachian previfions. 

The minifters and officers of ftate were.formerly fiyled. bojars, 
but now, agari and /edari, after the Turkifh manner; they con- 
fift of three diftinét claffes, and their defcendants are ftyled mazils- 
and niamurs, and enjoy fome prerogatives and privileges that raile 
them above the bulk of the people ; their widows alfo enjoy pen- 
fions from the court, In 1730, they loft the right of eleéting the 
hofpodars. 

The clergy are under the dire&tion of the two bifhops of Rimaik 
and Bufeo, and of a metropolitan; and the convents depend on 
their mother convents fituated in Syria, on mount Athos, and.in 
other provinces of Turky; and fome of them on the patriarchs aft 
Jerufalem, Antioch, and Alexandria. ' 

The conftitution ftill retains many traces of the Greek govern- 
ment; but the hofpodar’s court is entirely modelled on the Turkifh 
fyftem of adminiftration, and opprefled by a great number of.ule- 
lefs court officers, 

Taxation rofe tothe higheft pitch under the hofpodar Conftan- 
tine Maurocordato, in 1739.3 who, in order to maintain himfelf-ia 
his government, fubmitted to pay an exceffive tribute to the grand 
fignor, and the grand vizir; which was in 1761 fkrewed up to the 
fum of half a million of lion-dollars fer the fultan, and 125,000 
for the vizir. In 1759, the revenue of the ftate amounted to 
2,546,228 lion-dollars; in 1766, to 1,808,920; and in 1767, to 
2,021,182; raifed under various heads-of taxation, which are here 
wery diftinétly enumerated: the expence of government amounted 
an 1766 to 1,718,021 lion-dollars ; of thefe the hofpodar’s confort 
received 32,000 for the fupport of her own, court eftablifhment,; 
and her Gypfies paid her, befides the gold duft collected in the 
rivers, a capitation amounting to 3,340 lion-dollars. But thefe 
taxes by far exceed the means of the fubjects, and prove the caufe 
f numerous emigrations. The fubjects are entirely at the mercy 
of the hofpodar; who often exempts not only individuals, but 
whole claffes of the people, the clergy, for inltance, from their 
payment. 





dl Pentateuco o fia i cinque Libri di Mofe, fecondo la Volgata tradotti ix 
Lingua Italiana e con Anuotazxioni illuftrati; 3 vols. Del Vecchio 
Iefiamento tradotto in Lingua Volgare, Toma IV. (containing the 
Books of jofhua, Judges, avd Ruth.) Tomo V. (the Books of Samuel.) 
Tomo V1. (the Two Books of Kiags.) 8vo. Turin. By A. Martini, 
Abb. di Giacomo, 


rp His fenfible and refpectable tranflator warmly recommends, ia 

his preface, the ftudy of the Bible to every reader, of whatever 
rank, condition, or fex, as the beft prefervative againft the infide- 
lity now alfo prevailing apace in Italy. It is well known,. that the 
general ftudy of the Bible has for a long time, and for obvious rea- 
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fons, been difcouraged by the Roman Catholic clergy. From the 
preface, and the permiffions of the book-cenfors, it appears that 
the Congregation of the Index enacted onthe 13th of June, 1757, a 
very remarkable decree, confirmed by pope Benedict XIV. and 
pPrportins : 

© Quod fi hujufmodi Bibliorum verfiones vulgari lingua fuerint 
ab apoltolica fede approbatz, aut edite cum annotationibus defum- 
tis ex fanétis ecclelie patribus, vel ex dottis catholicifque viris, 
eonceduntur.” — 

This decree, therefore,-preftribes two conditions, either of whom 
atranflator muft chufe, in order to prevent the prohibition of his 
Verfion or Commentary onthe Bible. He either muft fubmit his 
performance toa very arbitrary and tedious fcrutiny, during which 
the very beft parts of it may poffibly, or rather will probably, be 
expunged ; or he muft incumber it with a heavy load of notes, com- 
piled. from the works of preceding and approved Catholic writers, 
and confequently render bis verfion too voluminous and too expen- 
five for the generality of readers. This latter method, however, 
our Ttalian tranflator has judicicufly preferred, as the fafer 
His text exhibits the Vulgata with parallelifms, and his Italian ver- 
fion, printed in two columns on each page; to which the notes have 
been fybjoined. The tranflation is an exaét and literal one, from 
the Vulgata, and confequently prefents the fame miltakes, the 
fame additions, and, omiffions, and the fame erronegus divifions. 
The nature and merits of the compiled notes will eafily appear, 
from the nature and neceflity of the plan adopted by the compiler. 
He juftly repeats aiter Hieronymus: * Numquam me ipfum habui 


magiftrum,” 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
Colletion complette des Oeuvres de Charles Bonnet. Vol. I. II. III. 4te. 

| Neufchatel. 


A® the feveral works of this excellent and inftruétive writer are 
generally and fufficiently known, from their preceding editions, 
we fhall here content ourfelves with taking notice, that the firlt va. 
lume of this complete collection contains his Traité d° Infe€tologie, 
and lis Obfervations diverfes fur les Infectes; the fecond, his Me- 
moires d” Hiftaire Naturelle, and bis Récherches fur I Ufage des 
Fevilles; the thirdy his Confiderations fur les Corps Organifés. 
That the prefent edition is greatly improved throughout, and en- 
riched with numberlefs obfervations made fince the former editions 
of thefe works, by other eminent natural philofophers, fuch.as 
Mefirs. Needham, Jacobi, Gleditich, Koelreuter, Heriffant, Bour- 
elat, De'Geer, Fermin, Allamand, Trembley, Sauffure, Fontana, 
Roffredi, Scheffer, Schirach, Debraw, Beguelin, Muller, Calaa- 
drini, Corti, Buffon, Batigne, and chiefly, Abbate Spallanzani, and 
the Jate M. De Haller, All thefe recent obfervations have by our 
author been ‘appreciated with exquifite judgment and candour, and 
the pureft and mok amiable love of truth, applied to the confirm- 
ation, correction, or confutation of his own former pofitions, and 
improved for the advancement of true natural philofophy. 


La Postica di Q. Orazio Flacco, refiituita all’ Ordine fuo e tradotta in 
Terzine,. con Prefazione Critica e Note. 8vo. Rome. 


Signor P. Ant. Petrini, like too many other comimentators, 
fy; pofes-Horace’s Epiltle to have been intended for a com- 
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lete and very methodical didaétic poem on the art of poetry in all 
its extent. He therefore takes his critical knife, and diffects .the 
whole performance into fmall parts, disjedi membra pote, and 
then joins them together according’ to his arbitrary plan. He 
feems not to have been acquainted with Dr. Hurd’s Commen- 
tary. His poetical verfion is a free and loofe one; and his perform~ 
ance ‘evinces confiderable, though miltaken, ingenuity. 


C. Cornelii Taciti Opera cum Varietate Lefionum feleGta, novifgue . 
LEmendationibus. Accedunt Note & Index Hifloricus. Studiis So- 
cietatis Bipontine. 8ve. Deux-Ponts. 


This firft volume of a new, critical, correét, and elegant edition 
of the Works of Tacitus, contains the firft fix books of his Annals, 
and exhibits a good fpecimen of the new edition of claffics pro- 
pofed by a very learned fociety at Deux-Ponts. 


Carolia Linne, Equitis, Syftema Plantarum fecundum Claffes, Ordines, 
Genera, Species. Editio Novifima. Pars I. (778 Pages %0.) 
Francfort on the Main. 

The fir volume of a complete, correé&t, and valuable edj. 
tion of Linnzus’ Works, enriched and improved throughout 
by the prefent learned and accurate editor Dr. John James 
Reichard, ; 


Om Chemiens nyafte Framfteg; or, @ Difcourfe on the lateft Progre/s of 
Chemifiry; by Profefor Torbern Bergman. 8vo. Stockholm, 
(Swedifh.) 


A concife, but accurate and ufeful review of the interefting im- 
provements made of late years, in chemiftry. 


Materia Medica e Regno Vegetabili fflens fmplicia Officinalia pariter de 
Culinaria ; fecundum Syftema Sexuale. %vo. Stockholm. 

By Peter Jonas Bergius, profeffor of natural biftory and pharmacy 
at Stockholm. The chief merit of this new Materia Medica, con- 
fits in its hiftorical part, which contains many original and ufeful 
obfervations, 

Differtatio Phyfica de Aere, ejus Speciebus, pracipue de Aere fixo Lapidis 
calcarei. 4to. Zurich. 

Containing a juft account of the general properties of air, and of 
the late difcoveries concerning its. various fpecies, enriched with 
the drawing of a very fimple apparatus for extracting air froma 
variety of bodies. 


Principj generali delle Belle Lettere e Beil Arti; e Trattato del Sublime 
e del Naturale nelle Belle Lettere. 8vo. Laufanne, 


An elegant, though not entirely accurate, tranflation of fome 
of the works of the celebrated philofopher Mr. Mofes Mendeifon. 


Epoques raifonnées fur la Vie d Albert de Haller, 8vo. Leipfic. 


By count Maximilian de Lamberg, the well-known author of the 
Memorial d’un Mondain; who formerly was one of Mr. de H,’s 
correfpondents. His prefent performance abounds with the fame 
ingenuity, acutenefs, exuberant fancy, epigrammatical wit, and 

uaintnefs and affected obfcurity of diction, as his former work ; 
and is interfperfed, with a variety of anecdotes, and of reflexions 


peculiar to the noble author, 
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| OLfrvations on a Pamphlet, entitled, A Short Hiftory of Oppofe« 
tion, during the laft Seffion of Parliament. With a’Pofi{cript to 
the Authors» 8vo. 25.6d. W. Davis. 


if is the general character of literary opponents, efpecially in 
political fubje&s, that they are more difpofed to combat the 
principles of their antagonift than to afcertain the truth with im- 
partiality. 

. The author of the Hiftory having occafionally appealed to the 
{peeches of certain members in both houfes of parliament, for 
the inferences. he deduced, the obfervator either totally denies 
the.authorities, or endeavours to exculpate the patriotic orators 
from the imputed implication of fome expreflions which they are 
faid to have pfed.. As we cannot, at prefent, have recourfe to 
the authorities.above mentioned, we fhall not enter upon a de- 
termination of the. difpute; but fo far as we can truft our re- 
membrance of thofe fugitive pieces of declamation, we. believe 
that the author of the Hiftory has, in general, given a fair re- 
prefentation of them. 

Though we cannot allow great force to the remarks of the 
obfervator,, which are moftly little elfe than quibbling, it 
would be unjuft to refufe him altogether the merit of inge- 
nuity and addrefs. He has prudently feleéted for animad- 
verfion, fuch paflages in the Hiftory as feemed the molt fit for 
being wrefted into a defence of the conduét of oppofition. 
He always has recourfe to raillery where he cannot refute ; and 
he affects to triumph over his antagonifi without having obtained 
any victory. It may, however, be fome apology, that he in- 
forms us, he is a humble retainer of the public, his duty calls 
him to write, and he mu/ obey. 

‘Goatimozin’s Lezters on the present State of Ireland, and the Right 
of binding it by Britith d&s of Parliament, &c. 8vo. 15. Od. 

‘E. Johnfon. 

‘Thefe Letters were firft publifhed in one of the Dublin newf- 
papers a.fow.months.ago. ‘They contain a warm exhortation to 
the people-of. Ireland, ref{pecting the plan of confuming,: exclu 
fively, theimanufactures of their own coantry ; with an exami- 
nation. into. England’s right of amperial fovereignty over Ire- 
land s..a point which the author, with the zeal of a ftrenaous 
Hibernian,, abfolutely denies. The public diftreffes of Ireland 
have been for fome time the fubje&t of much complaint, and are 
certainly, entitled to. the ftricteft. attention of the legiflature ; nor, 
after, the declaration of, the Britihh miniftry, in the laft feffion of 
:parlianient,can a doubt _remaino,,that they wil] be deliberately 
Fnvettigated asfoon as-pofible.. Mean time, itis a duty incum- 
bent on every loyal inhabitant of each country to preferve that 

yryteal attachment, fo conducive to the interefts of both nations, 
and not to excite internal animofities, when we ought unani- 


moufly to concur in our efforts againft the common enemy. 
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Chriftian Fortitude particularly recommended in Times of Danger. 
A Sermon preached at the Chapel-Reyal, St. James’s, on Sunday, 
July 4, 1779. By S.Glaffe, D. D. Sve. 6d. Rivington. 
A plain, practical difcourfe, intended. to fhew the pernicious 

confequence of felf-confidence on one hand, and defpondency 

on the other; or to recommend a fpirited exertion of our beft 
abilities, together with a conflant dependence on divine Provi- 
dence in times of national danger. 


Af Sermon preached on Board bis Majefty’s Ship Prince of Wales, 
on the ViGory gained over the French Fleet and Army at 81. 
Lucia, Dec. 1778. By the rev. James Ramfey. gto. Printed 
at St: Chriftophers. 

From 'thefe words, Deut. xxxii. 29, 30.—*O, that they were 
wife, that they underitood this! .... How fhould one chafe a 
thoufand, and two put ten thoufand to flight,’---the author takes 
occafion to make fome curfory obfervations on a fuperintending 
Providence, the connection between duty and happinefs, the 
harmony and intrepidity of thofe brave officers, feamien, and 
foldiers, who gained the vidiory over the French fleet and army 


at St. Lucia ; concluding with exhortations to the auditors, as 
foldiers and as chriftians. 


A Sermon preached at the primary Vifztation of the right reverend 
Beilby Lord Bifbop of Chefter, in the Cathedral Church, om 
Thurfday, Auguft 13, 1778. By Thomas Townfon, B.D. 
4to. 1s. Bathurft. ’ 

This learned writer illuftrates his text---‘ They were aftonith- 
ed at his doctrine, for his word was with power,’ Luke iv. 32— 
by fhewing, that there was a remarkable propriety in our Savi- 
our’s manner of teaching ; that he generally took his allufions 
from prefent Occurrences, and furrounding objeéts; that he ac- 
commodated his inftru€tions to the tafte of an oriental audience, 
who delighted in figurative and allegorical reprefentations; that 
he fometimes veiled the myfteries of the kingdom of heaven, 
with a certain degree of prefent obfcurity, for the punifhment 
of the obdurate and unbelieving ; but, at the fame time, ex- 
plained his meaning with fo much clearnefs, that they who had 
ears to hear, might ftill be edified ; that he fometimes made his 
parables a vehicle of reproof, but with divine gentlenefs, where 
charity could hope, that offenders might be fo reclaimed; as 
the parable of the Merciful Samaritan; and that, where the 
cafe did not demand feverity, he ftated his parables in the moft 
favourable manner :'as, the Parable of the Ten Virgins, where he 
fuppofes as many wife as foolifh ; that of the Talents, where he 
fays, two were good and faithful fervants, and only one unpré- 
fitable; and that of the Marriage-Feaft, where, he obferves, 
that only one, in a large company, wanted a wedding garment. 

From the manner of our Saviour’s teaching, the author pro- 

‘ceeds to the matter; and remarks, that we find in his doétrine 
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no fubtle. .queftions, no nice or curious fpeculations; but the 
moft,¢ffential principles of morality and religion ; the real terms 
of acceptance, faith and obedience, prefled upon ‘the hearts of 
his hearers in. the moft earneft and affectionate manner.—He 
concludes with obfervations on the power, which the word of 
Chrift derived from his example, and his miracles, 

The. public are obliged to this learned and judicious author 
for.a.work of confiderable ‘extent, mentioned in our Review for 
Auguft,, 1778, intitled, Difcourfes on the Four Gofpels, 


Preparation for-Death. A Sermon preached at the Interment of Mr. 
Samuel Knight; 4y Thomas Reader. 12m. 3d. Buckland, 


Pious, 3 
A Sermon preached atthe Chapel in Deal, on the F-fival of St. 


John the Baptif, June 24, 1779. » By the rev. Brother james 
Smith, 8vo. 64, Wilkie. 


‘The preacher confiders the obligations of the fociety to bro- 
therly love, as men, as chriftians, and as free-mafons. In dif- 
courfing on the laft of thefe heads he tells us, * that the gene- 
ral depravity and incapacity of mankind have made it expedient 
to ty/e or conceal, their myfteries, or fublime truths, by hiero- 
‘glyphic and fymbolical reprefentations, to prevent their becom- 
ing familiar, comman, and: contemptible.’ 

if this be the only reafon for ¢tcling. the fecrets of free-mafonry, 
it is juft as good. a one,.as thatof the papiils, for siding the 
New Teftament. 


CONTROVERSIAL, 


A Letter to the rev. Benjamin Fawcett, M. 4. occafianed by bis 
Pampblet, intitled, Candid Reflections on the different Manner in 
avbich the Learned and Pious bawe expreffed their Conceptions cone 
cerning the Dicrine of the Trinity. 8v0. 64. Buckland, 
This writer.complains, that Mr, Fawcett. has. reprefented. the 

Trinitatians and their dotrine in an unfavourable light; that 

he® has ‘unjuttly depreciated the character of Calvin and other 

divines’; ‘that: he has betrayed. a. want of charity towards fome 
of his brethren, and an inclination to leffen their reputation, 
and divert them from ‘ their ferious endeavours to eftablith their 
friends in the belief of thofe truths, which they efteem the glory 
of the gofpel.’—This is the production of a well meaning wri- 
ter, rathéf than a learned controverfialift, 

. = Pee RF 

Edwy ‘and Edilda; a Tq, Jn Five Parts, Sve. 3s. Dodfley. 

Edwy is fuppofed towbe the fon of Hilda, a-poor widow. 
‘Edilda>is the daughter of Galvan, a baron of eminent worth 
and opulence. “Edwy refeues Galvan from a wolf; and Galvan 
takes the gallant youth 'to his:palace.. A reciprocal love com- 
mences between Edwy and Edilda; but their marriage jis pre- 
yented by feverai obftacles, apparently infyrmouatable, tony 
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§s at laft difcovered to be the fon of Ofwald, an ancient noble- 
man of great diflinétion ; who, in the earlier part of his life had 
been the friend and companion of king Egbert. On this *dif- 
covery, the two lovers are united ; but immediately afterwards, 
Edwy is affaflinated by a cruel and malignant rival ; and Edilda 
expires in anguifh over her bleeding hufband. 

Thefe are the outlines of the ftory, which the author, by a 
variety of incidents, has extended to a hundred and feventy 
pages. The following account of Edilda’s fenfations, when the 
news arrived at her father’s palace, that Edwy was the fon and 
heir of the noble Ofwald, will give our readers a fufficient idea 
of the author’s ftyle and manner. 


* But while the wond’rous tale he told, 
Th’ emotions who could fpeak, 
That fwam in {weet Edilda’s eye, 
And flufh’d her father’s cheek ? 
6 With him *twas pleafure and furprife, 
Unblent with doubt or care; : 
With her "twas tranfport beating high, 
Yet mix’d with trembling fear. 
¢ Unthought-of joys his aged breaft 
With temper’d feelings move ; 
But her’s with all the tumult throbs 
Of extafy and love, 
¢ Could nature bear the ftrong reverfe, 
And ftill her courfe maintain ? 
She could not: blifs o’erftrain’d become 
Intolerable pain. 
§ Thick and more thick her fighs exhal¢, 
Her pulfe forgets to play ; 
And in ber father’s arms at length 
She fenfelefs funk away.” 


This kind of ftanza is now become trite; and, confequently, 
not fo agreeable to the reader, as when it had the recommenda- 
tion of novelty. Yet any one, who is not too critical and fafti- 
dious, may find his attention excited, and his fenfibility awaken 
ed by the perufal of this melancholy tale, 


Mifcellaneous Poems, by Mr. Evan Clark, 8ve, Printed at 
Whitehaven, 


Modefty is a virtue in every one, particularly in a writer, 
who folicits the favour of the public, without any extraordinary 
title to juch an honourable diftinction. The author of thefe 
Mifcellaneous Péems very candidly acknowleges, that he. is 
* one’of the meaneft of the tuneful train ;’ that he has not been 
bleffed with a liberal education ; that his pieces were compofed 
in the jittle intervals of leifure, which he. could .occafionally 
fteal from fleep, or from a laborious: employment ; and that the 
ultimate obje&t of his with is * twenty-five.pounds a year.’ When 
ghe poet addrefles his readers with fo much difidence and humi- 
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lity, it wotld-be cruel to difturb his little fyftem of happinefs,: 
by any fevere animadverfions ; more efpecially as he appears, 
in many of his pieces, to poffefs a tolerable fhare of fancy, 
tafte, and genius. The following Ode to Sleep, among others, 
defervés'to be mentioned with approbation. 
_ _ © Sleep to thee I tune my lay, 
“" Galmer of the noify day ; 
Thou! whofe balm-beftowing hand 
Sheds {weet comfort-o’er the land, 
¢ Stretch’d beneath thy healing reign, 
. Rek thetoilers of the piain ; 
Slaves forget their clanking chains, 
Sighing lovers all their pain, 
‘ Now the warblers of the groves, 
Ceale their fonnets, ceafe their loves, 
Clinging to the tottering fpray, 
Dream the fongs fhall wake the day. 
¢ Cattle now their eye-lids clofe, 
Tafte the {weets of found repofe ; 
Happy ! if they view in dreams, 
Flowery paftures, flowing ftreams. — 
¢ Forefts, on the mountain’s brow, 
Hang tremendous to the view, 
Nodding, awful, high in air, 
Seem the gen’ral reft to thare. 
¢ Air’s goflop, from her empty cell, 
Not one ftory now can tell; 
Not a whifper, not a ftrain, 
Can fhe catch o’er all the plain." 


Some of thefe pieces are written in the Cumberland dialeé, 
This volume is honoured by a refpedtable lift of fubf{cribers. 


An Elegy on the Antient Greek Model. Addreffed to the right req 
wérend Robert Lowth, Lord Bifoop of London. 4to, 15.64. 
T. Payne. 


The Greek Elegies, to which the author of this piece parti- 
cularly alludes, are thofe of Solon, the celebrated legiflator ; of 
which fome fragments are preferved by Diogenes Laertius, &c. 
 Ardpod te peyaror corse odAdvias, Was.one of the maxims of this an- 
cient fage; and our author feems to have adopted his political 
_ereed;.for though he. profeffes himfelf a warm admirer of the 
skearned prelate, to whom he addreffes his Elegy, he is afraid, lett 
his ,lordihip fhould 


| ‘ Stain his glory by a fervile found ;’ 
and is chegrined, that he fhould, in a late difcourfe, 


‘ Scretch the ftate-theorift * on priefthood’s rack, 
And from the pulpit aim the perfonal attack.’ 


———- s 


7 * Dr. Price, 
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&n Elegy on Winter, and other Poems : Lo which is added, An £x- 
Jeription to the Memory of the late Lord Lyttelton, By John 
Jones. 4fo. 1s. Buckland. 

This publication confifts of an Elegy to Winter, an American 
Elegy, an Ode to Mafonry, Lines written in the Poet’s Walk 
in Hagley-Park, addreffed to Lord Lyttelton, and about half a 
dozen fmaller pieces. 

In moft of them, particularly the two elegies, there isa poetic 
fpirit, and an unaffected fimplicity of ftyle. 


Jn Epifile from a young Lady to an Enfign in the Guards, ‘upcn bis 
being ord.red to America. 4to. 15. Sewell. 

This young lady, who is a nymph of eafy virtue, pathetically 
laments the fate of her Adonis; defcribes fome of his feminine 
qualifications; relates one of his noéturnal exploits ; bids hima 
tender adieu ; and then dreffes for the play. 

The poetry of this piece is better than the hero feems to de- 


ferve. 
| DRAM A<.FTE C 


The Flitch of Bacon; a Copic Opera, in Two AG: = as it is per= 
formed at the Theatre-Royal in the Hay-market. By tbe reve 
Hen. Bate. 80. 1s. Evans, <a 
The characters in this comic opera are, Major Benbow, Jaf- 

tice Benbow, Captain Greville, Captain Wilfon, Tipple, Kil- 

derkin, Ned; and Eliza the daughter of Juftice Benbow, mar- 
ried to Captain Greville. The fcene, Dunmow Priory: 

The happy couple, that come in difguife to claim the reward 
of conjugal fidelity, are Greville and Eliza, who had been mar- 
ried without the confent of Juftice Benbow, and, on that ac- 
count had been excluded from the Priory. When Benbow has 
given the fuppofed ftrangers his folemn benediGion, and the ce- 
remony is concluded, Eliza throws off her veil to the aftonith- 
ment of her father. This inftantly produces a reconciliation ; 
and the day is {pent in mutual happinefs and feftivity. 

There is as mach plot, humour, and comic charaéer.in this 
piece as can well be expected in an entertainment of this, nature. 


Gallic Gratitude, or the Frenchman iz India. 4 Comedy in tae 
A&s. As performed at the Theatre Royal in Covent-Garden. 
Svo. 1s. Johnfon. 

A villainous and impadent French valet is the obje& of this 

‘dramatic fatire.: The character is drawn with fome humour, 

and the ftory tolerably well calculated to excite the reader’s‘tu- 

riofity. The plan is faid to be taken from a little French farce 
of one act, intitled Le Naufrage, written by M. Lafont, and 

publifhed in 1710. , 


Lhe Cobler of Caftlebury. 4 Mufical Entertainment of Two As. 
As performed at the Theatre Royal in Covent-Garden. | 8vp. 15. 
Kearfley. 

Probably the production of a member of the refpeétable com- 
munity of coblers and tranflators; the humour, however, if it 
- pof- 
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poffeffes any, is fo buried under the parings of the ftall, that te 
Is very difficult to difcover it. 


MEDICAL. 


The Medical Regifier for the Year 1779. 45. fewed. Murray. 


The defign of this work is to facilitate medical correfpond- 
ente,; for which it appears to be well calculated. Befides the 
lift of practitioners, among whom are fpecified fuch as are au« 
thors, with their feveral productions, it contains an account of 
colleges, hofpitals, and other medical inftitutions. The Re- 
gifter is divided into fix fections, the firft of which is allotted to 
Great Britain, the fecond to Ireland, and the third to foreign 
countries. The fourth contains a defcriptive catalogue of Eng- 
lith and foreign medical books, publifhed in 1778; the fifth, 
the medical prizes announced by different foreign academies ; 
and the fixth, a lift of deaths. In fuch a work, efpecially the 
firft that has appeared of the kind, a number of omiffions and 
errors may be difcovered ; but it cannot fail of proving ufeful 
to practitioners, and even interefting to curiofity. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


4 Treatife.on watering Meadows. Wherein are foewn fome of ihe 
many Advantages arifing from that Mode of Pradice, particularly 
on coarfe, boggy, or barren Lands. 8vo. 35.6d. Almon. 


While large traéts of heath, and -barren uplands have been 
cultivated in various parts of the kingdom, at an immenfe ex- 
pence, it is obferved, that hardly any attempt has been made to 
improve the boggy, low lands, though thefe might be rendered 
advantageous to the farmer, at much lefs charge, by converting 
them into water meadows. To promote this ufeful part of agri- 
culture is the defign of the prefent treatife, which begins with a 
defcription of the land capable of being watered, and an expla- 
nation of the terms, principles, and inftruments ufed in water- 
ing meadows. |The author afterwards exemplifies the; pra@tice 
recommended by the defcription of a meadow watered regularly, 
from a ftream running through it; a meadow irregularly water- 
ed, the ftream paffing by the fide of it; and a meadow watered 
by a head main, taken-out of the river, a confiderable diftance 
_ above it... The wares, fluices, and various erections, are alfo 

diftinly defcribed, and the whole is illuftrated with four copper 
plates. . 


A Charge delivered in the Lodge of True Friendip, in Bulwarke 
Street, Dover, on the Feffival of St. john the Evangelif?, De- 


cember 27,1778. By the rev. Brether James Smith. 4ro. 
1s. Robinfon. 


...Encomiums on the ancient and honourable fociety of Free 
Mafons, with falutary advice to the brotherhood, . 
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The Seaman's complete Daily Affifiant : being an eafy and corre Me- 
thod of keeping a Fournal at Sea. Containing Rules for Working 
the Cafes in Plain, Middle Latitude, and Mercator’s Sailing, by 
the Tables of Difference of Latitude and Departurt.—And for 
finding the Latitude, Longitude, Amplitude, and Azimuth, by Ob- 
fervation. Illuffrated by a fufficient Number of Examples. Like- 
avife Rules fhewing bow the Allowances are to be made for. Lee- 
evay, Variation, Heave of the Sea, Setting of the Currents, &c. 
—And to Corre& the Dead Reckoning by an Obfervation in all 
Cafes. The New Method of finding the Latitude by Two Altitudes 
of the Sun; and the finding the Longitude by the Maon’s Diftance 
from the Sum, or a fixed Star; rendered ealy 10 any common Ca- 
pacity. To which are added, the Tables of Difference of Lati- 
tude and Departure to 300 Miles Diflance ; the New Sclar Tables, 
‘and Tables of Natural Sines; with a larger and more corre Ta- 
ble of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places than any hitherto 

_ publifoed ; together with all the Tables neceffary for the Seaman’s 

Uje in working a Day’s Work at Sea. The Whole confirudted 

upon a New Plan. By John Hamilton Moore. 8v0. 3), 

Robinfon. 

This title fpecifies pretty fully the contents of this mifcel- 
laneous litthe work, which contains the principal fubjeéts of a 
navigator’s daily practice, with all the neceflary tables, compiled 
from various works, as Mafkelyne’s Mariner’s Gnide, the Nau- 
tical Almanac, Robertfon’s Navigation, &c. without any part 
of the theory ; and it may perhaps be ufeful to fome who eannot 
purchafe thofe books. 


The Univerfal Dire&ory, or complete Pocket-Afifiant, for Mere 
chants, Mafters of Ships, Mates, and all Perjons concerned in 
Ships or Shipping of Goods. In Three Parts. Part I. The ex- 
pedstious Calculator, comprebending an accurate Set of Tables, 
exhibiting, at one View, the Sclid Contents of all Kinds of 
Packages. Part Il, A Series of all other Tables generally ufeful 
in Maritime Affairs, viz. Tables foewing the Pay and Number 
of the Officers in the Royal Navy. Tables for caltulating Sea- 
man’s Wages inthe Ropal Navy and in the Merchants Service. 
Tables of Greenwich-Ho/pital Duty. Cordage-Tabler, foewing 
the Size, Weight, and Number of Threads, in the different Ca- 
bles or Ropes. Tables of the Weight and Dimenfjous of Guns and 
Mortars. Part Ill. A general Syftem of the Maritime Laws 
on the moft interefling Subjes. Viz. Of Freight. ‘Of Charter- 
parties. Of Demurrage. Of Infurance.. Of Saivagi: Of 
Average. Of Quarantine. Of Difburfements, and other: Shipe 
Accounts, Of the Quantity of Powder allowed on-board in the 
River. Of Privateers, with the Inftra@ions from the Admiralty, 
&c. &c. &c. With a Co.leGion of Aadjudged Cafes’ on Freight, 
Infurance, Salvage, and Average. By }. Goodfellow, Long Sve. 
8s. Steei, 

This very ample title-page gives a fufficient account of ‘this 
work, which is a convenient vade mecum to thofe for whom it 

is calculated. : , 
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An Appendix. to the Treatifé on Agifment Tithe. By Thomas 
Bateman, A. M. 8vo. 3s. Richardfon and Urquhart. 
This pamphlet contains Copies at large of the Bill, Anfwers, 
and Decree in the Court,of Exchequer, Eafter Term, 1774, in 
the Cavfe of Bateman'againft,Aiftrup, and others, for the tithe 
of the agifiment of fheep, gnd of barren and unprofitable cattle. 
To which is added, a Copy of the Original Endowment, and 
of the Bill of Cofts, from the*commencement to the conclufion 
of the caufe, with explanatory notes and obfervations. 

The Appendix merits the notice of fuch as are interefted in 
affairs of the nature above mentioned. 

Deferiptions and Figures of Petrifa@ions found in the Quarries, 
Gravel-Pits, &Sc. near Bath. By John Walcott, E/q. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Matthews. | 
The lovers of natural hiftory will take pleafure in being 

furnifhed with the defcription and enumeration of the various 

articles mentioned .in this collection; but the elegance of the 
drawings is not equal to the induftry of the gentleman by whom 

.the materials are collected. 

The Natural Hiftory of Englifo Song-Birds. By Mr. Eleazar Al- 
bin. A new Edition, correGed. 8v0. 35. plain, 75. coloured. 
Lowndes. 

This; author’s Natural Hiftory of Englith Song-Birds is held 
in much efteem for the accuracy of the drawings ; and therefore 
, the prefent edition, which is reduced both in fize and price, 
will doubslefs prove acceptable to the public. Befides Englith 
Song-Birds, it includes fuch foreign birds as are ufually brought 
hither, and are.valued for their finging. It alfo treats of their 
_proper management, difeafes, and cures, 

The Complete Pigton-Fancier, or a New Treatife on Dimeftie 

Pigeons. 12m0. 15. 6d. Hogg. 

This treatife affords much ufeful information relative to the 
mature, properties, and management of all the various fpecies 

of pigeons, which are alfo accurately defcribed. Befides thefe 

particulars, we meet with a copious account of the beft methods 
of erecting, and furnifhing the Dove-Cote, and of preventing 
pigeons from leaving their, habitations ; likewife with remarks 
on their diet and difeafes, and an abftraét of the laws refpecting 
pigeons. This treatife will anfwer the purpofes of every reader, 
who would derive either pleafure or profit from an acquaintance 
with the fabject. © : ' 

Uhe Frauds, of London Rekeheds By Richard King, Ef. 12m. 

1s. Ho 

_ A perfon who is a ftranger in London cannot be too cautious 

“in guarding againft the impoOfitions and artifices, daily praétifed 

by the multitude of fharpers that infeft this metropolis. It is 

perhaps impoffible to {pecify the numerous frauds which the in- 

‘genaity of the profligate may invent; bur to be informed of 

duch tricks as are molt frequently committed, is no inconfider- 

able advantage ; and for this purpofe, thé little piece before us, 
thoogh rudely compofed, affords many neceflary hints. 








